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I'ARIS  EXIIIHITIUX  OFFICK. 

(iiEiiRf,  :\rd  May,  18B6. 

TIm!  Kxi'cutlve<'ouiinilti'i'  of  llic  I'uris  Kxliiliitidii  Nithinit  herewith  the  dcciHioii 
nf  tlut  •luil)rcs  nppuiiili'd  tit  docido  ntion  tlio  inoritH  of  thu  KNmiyii  uti  t'nnada  and  Us 
ri:Mouri'(.'H,  for  which  \wm-fi  wore  otli-rcd  by  tho  Comiuittcp. 

IIKI'OIIT  OP  THE  JUrUKS: 

TIki  ('oiiniiittoo  to  whom  tlu<  Kxociitivo  Committee  on  th«  I'arlH  Kxhlbltluii  referred 
(lie  seli'clion  of  the  I'ri/.e  Essnyti  on  (.'iiiiadn  Hiibnilt  tho  followiiif;  lU^port : 

The  Coinniitteo  have  reeelved  from  tho  Secretary  nineteen  JCssays,  i;lnhtecn  of 
« liieli  havo  botMi  (MU'cruIly  conHldcrcd,  but  the  nineteenth  is  so  lllcfribly  written  that 
it  hiiHlieen  (luite  imiio.ssiblo  to  Ueri|iher  it,  without  an  amonnt  of  time  and  iiains 
whleh  the  several  Members  of  the  Coinniittoc  have  been  unable  to  kIvo. 

Of  tho  elRliteen  Essays  tho  Committee  hsivo  selcetcMl  tin-eo,  witli  the  foIlowinK 
mottoes;  "  Laboroiuniavincit,"— "  J'ai  vucoquo  jeraeonte,"  and  "  Virtutectlaliore, 
dum  splro,  spero/'-as  tlioso  which  In  their  judfcnient  are  entitled  to  jirizes,  but  tliey 
have  iK'on  unable  to  decide  upon  tho  order  in  wliicli  they  shall  stiuid,  as  I  hey  are 
equally  divided  in  opinion  ujion  llicir  clOMsillcation,  and  thoy,  therefore,  report  them 
to  the  Kxeeutive  (>)nnnittco  simply  as  prizo-worthy,  eousiderinif  it  better  not  to  make 
pwtieular  reference  to  their  notes,  as  to  tho  jrasition  whi(;h  each  Essay  should  occupy 
on  the  prize  list. 

In  addition  to  these  throe  Essays,  tho  Counnitteo  veeoraniend  those  with  tho 
foUowiiiK  mottoes;  "Suam  quisquo  pellem  portat,"— " Keddit  ubi  Cererem  tellus 
Inarata  quotannis,"— and  "  It  is  with  nations  as  with  nature,  she  knows  no  pause  in 
proffi-ess  or  doveloinneut,  and  attaches  her  curse  to  all  inaction,"  -  to  the  favoi'alili! 
consideration  of  tho  Executive  CommittiM?,  either  ns  desiirvinK  to  ho  publish(>d  at  tho 
public  exix-nsti,  or  as  entitling  their  authors  to  some  gratuity  to  assist  in  their  publi- 
cation,  as  the  Executive  Committco  shall  deem  best,  with  tho  consent  and  at  the 
option  of  tho  authors  themselves. 

The  Committee  havo  been  most  favorably  impressed  by  several  of  the  remainiuK 
Essays,  and  while  they  havo  not  considered  it  necessary  to  msiko  any  further  classill- 
cation,  they  cannot  avoid  congratulathig  tho  Country  that  the  opportunity  has  bciou 
atforded  to  so  many  able  writers  of  displaying  the  capabilities  of  this  noble  Prosince. 
In  conclusion,  the  Committee  regret  that  their  various  avocations,  since  tly  ,■  .voro 
named  as  Judges,  have  kept  them  so  constantly  engaged,  that  thoy  havo  not  lK^  i »;  i  J;) 
to  give  so  close  an  attention  to  all  those  Essays  as  they  should  havo  desired,  but  t'  vy 
havo  given  them  the  most  careful  consideration  tho  time  allotted  would  permit,  and 
although  there  is  not  one,  even  of  those  reporti-d,  without  several  (errors  of  detail  or 
description,  they  have  risen  from  their  perusal  witli  much  gratiflcation,  arising  at< 
well  fW>m  the  great  amount  of  correct  statistical  information  that  has  been  brought 
tc^thcr,  as  from  the  agreeable  and  readable  shape  in  which  much  of  it  ha.s  been 
jn-epared  for  the  public  eye. 

(Signed,)  .1.  IIILLYARD  CAMERON, 

D.  B.  STEVENSON, 
ROBERT  CHRISTIE, 
K.  PARENT, 
L.  H.  HOLTON, 
A.  N.  MOEDf. 
QucUc,  iSitl  April.  13jS. 
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Till'  I'lxcciiliviM'ominiltrc  IiikI  ilrlcriiiincil  lliiil  in  I'rn-"  ilii-  iiiiiinrii.v  i>(  tln'  .liiilKCh 
kIkuiIiI  U'  itiifilili'  Id  iiKl'i'i'  as  lo  tin-  ( 'iiisillclllldii  cil'tlii'  i;.i-.n,v.  lor  1  lie  I'l'lzcii,  il,  w>rii|i| 
lie  iiil\Unl)li'  ti>  fcqtii'st  IMn  Kxccllciir.v  tin'  (.'ii\cni(ir  (•'rmiiil  to  timUi'  llhiuv.'inl.nuil 
rirciinliiulv  (111  riM'iivim.' llii' liltovi'  Itciim  I,  tlir.\  IumviI  lli>i  l.xi'i  llrlic.'y  to  miilcrluki' 
till' disk,  wliirli  Mis  Kxci'llciic.v  wiin  irnnil  riimn-'li  tiudiiiii'iit  tii. 

The  I'dlldWillK  In  lllc  (liclsidii  rif  IIi><  lAiilli'lii'V  ; 

Till' (iovcriuir  ((('iicnil  li;uiii«-cai'i'fiill,v  pri'siKMl  mid  I'nii'iiili  timI  Uh'  jlnsnys  plncnl 
in  hlH  haiuls  by  tlu»  .Juilffi's  iwsi^iiH  lln'  lirst  yhvv  in  tliiit  one  luwhiK  the  hkiUd 

"  Lalidi'  (iiiiniii  vliicit." 
Tlic  other  two,  f  lioupli  vi<r>-  (IKI'i'iTiit  In  (•lnni"t('i-,  Im  h-\H  irr,':il  ilillli  iilty  in  |il:iiinic. 
Tli(>  Fri'iu'li  Kssav  (J'al  vii  cc  ([uc  jii  riUMiili')  is  luorc  rciubWIc,  iuid  in  soino  nsiM'cls 
jirt'fcrablo  totlic  English  onii 

"  Virtiito  ct  laliori',  (liiiii  miiro,  Kiicro," 
On  tliontlipplianil,  tlii>  rnirlisli  Is  iiioi'c  ■.v^.lciiintic  ami  concisi',  nml  for  jmrposcs  of 
reference  ronvo.vsmorr  iiirnriimtinn,  niiil  ii'  it  Is  iiniiossilil.'  to  tniil  lli.in  ;w  ei|ual, 
wliieli  Ills  i;x<'elleney  would  wlliintrly  do,  il,  seems  proper  to  juisiirii  llii^  second  prize 
lo  the  latter  of  tliu  two,  and  tliu  third  lo  tlio  Fiemli. 

(Siftnod.)  lOD.MUND  IIKAI). 

Ist  May,  l»:>5. 


The  Kxeeiitivp  ronimillee  liave,  tliercrore,  to  announce  that  the  First  T'rize  is 
awaiiled  to  .lolui  Sheridan  llo'.'iiii.  Ilsipiire,  author  of  tie'  l)ssay  with  tlie  molto 
"  |,;ilior  omnia  vineil,"  (*)  the  second  prize  lo  Alexander  Morris,  Dsii,,  ol'  Monircal, 
Willi  the  motto  "Virtule  et  laliore,  (liini  spin),  spi'i'o,"— and  the  Ihini  pri/e  to  ,1.  (' 
Tache,  Ksqulre,  51.  1'.  1*.,  autlior  of  llio  Kssay  nitli  tho  motto  ".I'ai  vn  ce  (pic  jo' 
riuoiite." 

In  accordance  with  the  recniiinieiidation  of  the  Jndpres,  the  Dxecutivi*  roimnittee 
have  awarded  three  extra  prizes  of  t2.")  each  to  the  authors  of  tlie  I'ssays  hcai  im.-  tlio 
mottoes  "  Siiani  ipiisi|ne  pnlleiii  iiortat,"— "  lU'ihlit  nlii  t^ererem  telliis  iiiiirata  ipiotan- 
is,"-aii<l  "  It  is  Willi  nations  as  natiiri',  she  knows  no  panse  in  iirou'ress  and  devel- 
opnient,  and  attaches  her  curse  to  all  ina<'lion."  The  authors  of  tliese  JC-says  are 
Hector  Ii.  I/iUL'evin,  JCsip,  of  tlie  City  of  Qiiehec;  i;.  Ililliuirs,  lOsij.,  of  the  City  of 
Ottawa,  and  William  Ilnlton,  V,si[.,  Secretary  Hoard  of  Statistics,  (Juehce.  Tho 
authors  of  I  he  other  Kssays  inayolitaiii  them  on  ap|ilicatlou  to  tho  Axsistaiit  Secretary 
of  llio  Couimiltco,  I.  ii.  Kckart,  Esq.,  liuubec. 

KllAXCIS  HINCKS. 
Chairman,  Kxt.'cntivo  Conmiiltec. 


(•)  ;\lr.  Hoiran's  card,  in  luldition  to  his  name,  contained  the  followinij;  iiienioiiin- 
duiii;—"  111'  takes  the  op|)ort  unity  of  statin;;  thai  the  valuable  'statistics  upon  Ajfri- 
ciilture  and  Connnerce  in  the  accoinpauyuis  Kstsay  woru  derived  from  livelyii 
Campbell,  Esiiuiro,  of  tlic  Statistics  Ollicc. 
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f'.  Imi!j;1.iii'I,  «>r  Fiam-c,  w  uiiy  of  tho  Slates  of  Kiiropo,  if  upwards 
of  !i  iiillliuii  <jf  tilt!  wuikiiitf  clusMt'S  had,  within  u  short  sjiaco  of 
timo,  ami  by  imwiiih  liithcrto  unknown  or  untliought  of,  raisod 
tluiniscilvcs    to  coinpnrativo   nllhionco  and   iiulcpoiidcncn,    tlicir 
vxuniplo  woulil  l>o  uliko  a  mattor  of  wondor,  and  of  instruction. 
To  tlio  jioor,  who  aro  stniyiijlinn'  against  hcconiing  poonM-;  to 
tlioso  who,  though  they  may  bu  able  to  stoor  cloar  of  actual  want 
themsolvLS,  have  the  painful  picture  constantly  jiresented  to  their 
minds,  of  their  otfspring  being  otherwise  circumstanced;  to  the 
mere  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  who  aro  too  low 
to  ilroam  even  of  comforts  or  respcctibiiity,  how  deeply  interesting 
should  bo  the  knowledge,  not  only  that  a  million  and  a-half  of 
people  like  themselves  had  been  able  to  cast  tlieir  poverty  behind 
thorn,  but  that  many  millions  more  could  "  go  and  do  likewise." 
Nor  to  tho  statesman,  who   gatliers  from  sucili  examples  tho 
knowledge  of  how  to  mixko  luitions  great,  and  to  become  great 
himself;  or  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  tho  human  task  of 
endeavouring    to   mitigate   the   evils  of  redundant    population, 
should  such  a  fact  bo  less  interesting  or  valuable.     And  this, 
without  exaggeration,  is  the  lesson  that  may  bo  learned  from  tho 
industrial  history  of  Canada,  but  especially  of  the  Upper  Province. 
In  1829  tho  population  of  Western  Canada — for  that  Province, 
liaving  exhibited  greater  progress  in  population  and  wealth,  J 
shall  at  present  allude  to — had  but  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
thousand  inhabitants.     Its  assessable  property,  being  tho  real  and 
personal  estate  of  its  people,  was  estimated,  and  I  think  with 
sutHciont  liberality,  at  £2,500,000.      Its  population  in  1854  had 
increased  to  1,237,600 ;  and  its  assessed  and  assessable  property 
not  including  its  public  lands,  the  timber  on  them,  or  its  minerals, 
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is  Mctiluwii,  ill  roiiiitl  iiiiniliors,  nl  titty  inilli<>ii   pi)iii)il<t.     TiiinHiiiii 
is  ovt'i*  till*  iisHcfisiirH'  I'fliini.H,  |>iit  wlu'M  it  is  lonsidiM't'tl  liml  ||i<> 

MfWOSIIU'llts    WtTi'    lm^*^'^l   Upoll  tllC  |Mi>|ilc's  ('StillKlti-s  of   tllcif    tlWIl 

|iro|H'rtv,  .■iiid  tlmt  lliosc  an'  )ii'"\fii>i;illy  iiiinli'  wifli  ;i  vi<>\v  to 
iivoiilin^  tiixiitioii  nitlicr  tiiaii  t<>  ;i|i|>c.'iiiii'4  ricli,  ami  that  hontls 
anil  innrtijjii^cs  iiiid  otlu-r  valii:ibl«' <'ll'«'i;fM  were  imf  iiicliidi'il  in  tlii> 
aHHi'ssincnfs.  tlio  ndditioti  of  fift<'<'ii  jn  r  ct'iit. — ln'iiiijf  ilwil  made — 
in  liy  no  nit-'aiis  an  error  on  tlu'  side  i>(  i'\ai.'i;i'iiilioii.  The 
Mai.-ihalU  appointed  to  concct  >iiiiilar  returns  in  iho  (Initi'd 
Stales  made  u  niueh  larijor  aildition,  idtlion'^di  llw  property  I 
have  imiiiod,  ns  exfinpfeil  in  Canad.i.  is  all  nsHensed  in  tlio  States. 
Thus  then  the  reinainiiii;itih)iliilaiilsot'  IH'J!),  and  tiiodesccndaiils 
of  those  who  have  died,  tofjether  with  the  settlers  wlm  have  coiiie 
intotlh'  I'rovineo  since,  divided  hetwefii  them  fit'ty  million  ]ioiinds 
worth  of  property,  heins;  £'-'00  J>.  -jd.  io  eai-li  family  of  lis  e,  and 
.£40  Osj.  '2d.  to  each  man,  woniaii  and  child. — a  dei;ree  of  prosperity 
it  would  Lo  ilitliciilt  to  credit,  wero  it  not  established  by  proofs 
wholly  ineontrovei'lilih'. 

And  who  and  what  are  the  people  who  divide  anions  them  IIiIh 
iiiMt^niticeiit  property^  And  how  have  they  acquired  \i '.  Did 
they  come  in  as  con(|uerors,  and  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
wealth  of  others? — They  camo  in  but  to  subdue  a  wilderness, 
and  have  reversed  the  laws  of  com piost ;  for  plentj',  t^ood  neigh- 
bourhood, imd  civilization  mark  their  footsteps.  <>r  <lid  capi- 
talists accompany  them,  to  reproduce  their  wealth  by  applyinj; 
it  to  the  enterprises  aTid  improvements  of  a  new  country  I  No ; — 
for  capitalists  wait  till  their  pioneer,  industry,  .lirst  makes  his 
report,  and  it  is  but  now  that  they  are  studyinj;'  the  intereslinj^ 
one  from  C'tmada.  Or  did  the  {renerosity  of  European  Princes,  or 
European  wealth  or  benevolenoce  provide  thorn  with  such  outQts 
as  securecl  their  suoct;ss  i  On  the  contrary,  the  wion<^s  of  Princes, 
and  the  poverty  of  Nations,  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  the  settle- 
ment of  America.  Her  prosperity  is  the  ottspring  of  European 
liopelessness.  Her  high  position  in  the  world  is  the  result  of 
the  sublime  etlbrts  of  despair.  And  he  who  would  learn  who  they 
are  who  divide  among  them  the  splendid  property  created  in 
Canada  has  but  to  go  to  the  quays  of  Liverpool,  of  Dublin,  of 
Glasgow,  and  of  Hamburg,  and  see  emigrants  there  embarking, 
who  knew  neither  progress  nor  hopes  whore  they  were  born,  tt» 
satisfy  liimself  to  the  tidiest. 
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It  1b  iho  olijoot  of  this  Esit.-vy  to  tUmcribo  tho  country,  itn  soil, 
its  clim.ito,  mill  itn  n'soiiircR,  in  which  thcHO  pcoplo  havo  pros- 
porud ;  to  tmcu  lliuir  uilvanconient  niid  its  cauMUM ;  to  iluscribe 
tho  piibliu  wori<«  ntid  iiriprovoiiioiits  thoy  possuss ;  to  nhuw  iiow 
thoy  ifovf n»  tlicinsolvoH,  lUhl  what  mo  their  in»lituti<.ii.^ — reli;^iouH, 
(HliK-atioital  aiul  iiiuiiicipiil ;  to  uxliihit,  in  short,  what  may  ^uido 
indtHtry  in  scarcii  of  a  phico  whundii  to  hotter  its  condition,  and 
ca[)ital  in  quest  of  tiuldn  for  prolitablo  invvstmont. 


OKOORAPIIICAL  AXD  TOPOORAPIIICAL  DRSCIlirTIO.V. 

Canada  extends,  in  length,  from  tho  coast  of  Labratlor  to  tho 
Rivor  Kiininistii]nia,  at  tho  wt'stern  extremity  of  Lako  Superior, 
about  sixteen  hundred  miles,  with  an  average  breailtli  of  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  being  nearly  throe  times  ns  largo 
as  Great  ISritain  and  Ireland.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  three 
hundroil  and  fifty  thousand  sqnaro  miles,  or  two  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  English  acres. 

Upper,  or  Western  Canada,  is  comprised  within  tho  parallels  of 
400  to  49°  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  74"  to  117"  W.  of  Greenwich, 
and  embraces  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  thou'^and  sipiare 
miles,  or  sixty-four  millions  of  acres.  Of  those  there  were,  up  to 
tho  first  of  January,  1864,  twenty -one  millions  forty-nino  tliousand 
on«  hundred  and  sixty-four  acres  surveyed,  consisting  of  thirty-one 
thousanil  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  of  mining  tracts  on 
the  shftres  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  four  hundred  and  tifty- 
threo  thousand  flvo  hundred  and  fifty-eight  nei'<.'.t  of  Indian 
reserves  in  the  same  localities,  and  twenty  millions  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-one  acres  in 
faun,  park  lots,  and  sites  for  towns  and  villages. 

Lower,  or  Eastern  (  irf^da,  is  comprised  within  the  parallels  of 
45"  and  60"  N.  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  57"  50'  to  80"  C 
W.  of  Greenwich,  and  embraces,  according  to  the  best  estimates, 
an  orea  of  about  two  hundred  and  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three  square  miles.  This  is,  however,  exclusive  of  what 
is  occupied  by  the  St,  Lawrence,  and  part  of  tho  gulf,  which  cover 
fifty-two  thousand  8(]uare  miles.  Eastern  Canada  therefore  con- 
tains, in  the  whole,  about  a  (piarter  of  a  million  square  miles,  or 
one  hundred  and   sixty  millions  of  English  acres.     Of  this  the 
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number  of  acres  of  Crown  Lands  surveyed  is  eight  millions  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  and  fifty-six  acres,  of  which  four 
millions  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
nine  acres  have  been  granted,  and  three  millions  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-one  thousand  are  ungrantcd.  Those  heretofore  held 
under  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  arc  nine  millions  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  anti  eighty  acres,  and  as  Indian  reserves  two' 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  acres. 

The  natural  features  of  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
are,  for  tlic  most  part,  very  different.  In  the  Lower  Province  the 
scenery  is  of  a  fixr  bolder  character  than  in  the  Upper.  On  the 
lower  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  both  sides  of  the  river  are  moun- 
tainous, and  on  the  northern  side  the  range  which  runs  as  far  as 
Quebec  presents  the  most  sublime  and  picturesque  beauties.  On 
the  southern  side  the  range  called  the  Alleghanies  commences  at 
Perec  in  tl»e  County  of  Gaspo,  and,  about  sixty  miles  below  Quebec; 
turns  otT  and  enters  the  States.  Above  Quebec,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  and  between  luat  city  and  the  River  St.  Maurice,  thff 
country  is  not  so  bold :  here  the  land  rises  gradually  from  the  banks, 
and  that  which  was  but  a  short  time  aaro  a  boundless  waste  of  forest 
has  been  cleared  acre  by  acre,  arid  now  presents  a  succession  of 
towns  and  villages  and  corn  fields. 

Above  tbe  St.  Maurice,  and  so  far  as  Montreal,  the  shore  is  a  littlo 
more  abrupt,  with  considerable  table-ridges.  This  country  is  also 
well  settled  and  highly  prosperous. 

On  the  southern  shore,  commencing  from  the  sea  at  Gaspe, — ■ 
which  rather  seems  to  be  geographically  a  slice  of  New  Brunswick 
than  a  part  of  Lower  Canada, — th«re  is  a  country  but  little  explored, 
and  chiefly  valuable  for  its  fisheries.  The  Kiver  llestigouche  run.-* 
through  a  part  of  this  country,  and  in  its  vicinity  the  land  is  well 
wooded,  and  watered  by  numerous  small  rivers  and  takes,  and  i« 
exceedingly  rich  andfertilo.  From  Cap9Chat,the  western  extremity 
of  Gaspo,  to  the  River  Chaudiere,  Canada  extends  along  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  257  miles,  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  boundary 
lino  of  the  United  States,  in  part  defined  by  a  high  ridge  of  laud, 
and  partly  imaginary.  The  character  of  this  district  may  bs 
described  as  hilly,  with  extensive  valleys,  and  some  p.arts  of  the 
Counties  of  Kamouraska,  L'Islet,  Bellochassc  and  Dorchester,  ar« 
extremely  fertile. 
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West  of  the  Cliaudiere  is  a  magnificent  tract  extending  to  the 
45°  of  N.  lat.,  which  forms  the  south  and  south-eastern  boundary  of 
Canada,  dividing  it  from  tho  States  of  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
Hampshire.  As  tins  district  advances  westwi^rd  it  gradually 
becomes  a  highly  cultivated  and  luxuuant  plain,  and  through  it 
run  the  Rivers  Richelieu  and  Yamaska.  Tiie  scenery  south  is 
extremely  picturesque,  interspersed  with  swelling  ridges  and  lofty 
mountains.  In  this  section  of  the  country  the  British  American 
Land  Company  have  extensive  possessions. 

As  conipareil  with  the  Lower  Province,  Upper  Canada  is  in 
general  a  level  champaign  country,  with  gently  undulating  hills  and 
rich  valleys.  At  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  Lake  Ontario  there  is  a  ridge  of  high  rocky  country  run- 
ning towards  the  Ottawa  or  Grand  River,  behind  which  there  is  a 
wide  and  rich  valley  of  great  extent,  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
mountainous  country  of  still  higher  elevation.  From  the  division 
line  on  Lake  St.  Francis  to  Sandwich,  along  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Lakes  Ontario  and  JCrie,  there  is  not  an  elevation  of 
any  consequence,  and  throughout  this  extent  the  soil  is  generally 
remarkably  rich. 

The  first  ridge  we  find  isthatcommencing  almost  at  the  boundary 
line,  and  running  between  the  Rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa. 

The  ridge  commencing  at  the  Bay  ofQuinte  runs  westerly  along 
Lake  Ontario,  joins  the  Burlington  and  Quoenston  heights,  and 
beyond  Niagara  enters  the  United  States. 

There  are  s'ome  peculiar  features  in  this  country,  which  were  ascer- 
tained by  an  Engineer  employed  on  the  Rideau  Canal.  On  looking 
at  tho  north  shores  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  all 
the  rivers  on  that  side  the  ridge,  which  join  them,  are  short  and 
unimportant,  while  those  which  run  north  into  tho  Ottawa  are  long 
and  broad,  and  flow  through  a  large  extent  of  coimtry  :  the  solution 
of  this  was  found  by  ascertaining  that  tho  level  of  Lake  Ontario  is 
about  130  feet  higher  than  that  of  tho  River  Ottawa. 

Uaving  thus  cursorily  glanced  at  tho  geographical  position  and 
divisions  of  the  two  Provinces,  I  turn  to  their  vast  means  for 
water  communication,  their  majestic  rivers  and  inland  seas,  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  world. 
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RIVERS  OF  CANADA. 

TLe  waters  of  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  formed  by  the  western 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  the  cistern  shore  of  Labrador,  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Province  of  New  Ernnswick,  and  by  parts  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton. 

The  Kiver  St.  Lawrence  rises  in  Lake  Superior,  in  fppcr  Canada, 
and  flows  tliroug-h  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  a  distance  of 
about  3000  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  one  to  ninety  miles, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  Welland,  St.  Lawrence  and  Laehino  Canals,  is 
navigable  the  whole  distance  for  large  class  ships.  It  has,  however, 
in  its  course,  received  different  n.imes,  viz :  between  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie  it  is  called  the  "Niagara,"  between  Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair 
the  "  Detroit,"  between  Lakes  St.  Clair  and  Huron  the  "  St.  Clair," 
and  between  the  latter  and  Lake  Superior  the  "  Narrows  or  Falls 
of  Ste.  Marie." 

It  is  said  to  discharge  into  the  ocean  annually  4,300,000  millions 
of  tons  of  fresh  water ;  and  it  has  been  ingeniously  calculated  by 
Mr.  IMcTaggart,  that  for  240  days  of  the  year  it  discharges  4512 
millions  of  tons  per  day,  and  for  the  125  remaining  days  25,560 
millions  of  tons  per  day. 

The  Island  of  Ai'ticosti  is  at  the  emboucliure  of  this  river,  a 
desert  island  130  miles  long  and  30  broad,  on  wliich  the  Govern- 
ment have  erected  two  light-houses,  each  amply  supplied  with  pro- 
visions for  shipwrecked  mariners.  Between  this  and  the  main  land 
the  channel  is  about  forty  miles  in  width,  but  above,  the  river 
spreads  out  to  an  extent  of  ninety  miles.  At  the  Island  of  Bic, 
about  153  miles  below  Quebec,  there  is  very  good  anchorage,  and 
the  Government  are  about  to  make  a  harbour  of  refuge.  Several 
beautiful  islands  stud  \\\(i  river  above  this,  especially  the  He  aux 
Coudres,  which  is  five  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  circumference  ; 
it  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  contains  nearly  eighty  farms 
and  a  population  of  971  persons. 

Twenty-four  miles  below  Quebec  is  Grosse  He,  the  quarantine 
station,  and  near  the  city  the  He  d'Orleans  divides  the  river:  it  is 
nineteen  miles  long  and  five  and  a-half  broad,  containing  five  par- 
ishes, with  a  population  of  4450.  Mr.  McGregor  has  justly  observed : 

"The  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  whole  country,  unfold  scenery 
"  the  magnificence  of  which,  in  combination  with  the  most  delight- 
"  ful  physical  beauty,  is  unequalled  in  America  and  perhaps  in  the 
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"  world.  From  bc'^  land  and  water  there  are  frequently  praspects 
"  which  open  a  • '  «f  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  of  rivor,  from 
"  ten  to  twenty  ii  .-,3  in  breadth.  The  imposing  features  of  these 
"  vast  landscapes  consist  of  lofty  mountains,  wide  valleys,  bold 
"  headlands,  luxuriant  forests,  cultivated  fields,  pretty  villages  and 
"  settlements,  some  of  them  stretching  up  along  the^  mountains, 
"  fertile  islands  with  neat  white  cottages  and  rich  pastures,  and 
"  well  tended  flocks,  rocky  islets  and  tributary  rivers,  some  rolling 
"  over  precipices,  and  one  of  them,  the  "Saguenay,"  like  an  inland 
"  mountain  lake,  bursting  through  a  perpendicular  chasm  in  the 
"  granite  chain,  while  on  the  bosom  of  the  St.  Lawrence  majestic 
"  ships,  large  brigs  and  schooners,  with  innumerable  pilot  boats  and 
"  river  craft,  charm  the  mind  of  the  immigrant  or  traveller." 

Tlie  river  ai,  Quebec  is  only  1314  yards  wide,  but  the  junction 
of  the  River  St.  Charles,  below  the  city,  forms  a  basin  of  nearly 
four  miles  long  and  two  broad,  with  the  greatest  depth  of  water  at 
twenty-eight  fathoms,  and  a  tide  rising  eighteen  feet  at  neap,  and 
twenty-four  at  spring  tides.  The  scenery  on  approaching  Quebuc 
is  truly  magnificent.  "  On  the  left,  Point  Levi  with  its  romantic 
"  church  and  cottages ;  on  the  right,  the  western  shore  of  the  He 
"  d'Orloans,  said  to  resemble  so  much  the  Devonshire  coast ; 
"  beyond,  the  lofty  mainland  opens  to  view,  and  the  spectator's 
"  attention  is  rivetted  by  the  magnificent  Falls  of  Montmorency,  a 
"  river  as  large  as  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  and  which  precipitates 
'*  its  volume  of  waters  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  220  feet  in 
"  height.  The  eye  then  runs  along  a  richly  cultivated  country  for 
"  miles,  terminating  in  a  ridge  of  mountains,  with  the  City  and 
"  Battlements  of  Quebec  rising  am  phi  theatrically,  cresting,  as  it 
"  were,  the  ridge  of  Cape  Diamond,  and  majestically  towering 
*'  over  the  surrounding  country  us  if  destined  to  be  the  capitol  of 
"  an  empire,  the  whole  panorama  being  one  of  the  most  striking 
"  views  in  the  old  or  new  world." 

About  90  miles  above  Quebec,  on  the  north  sliore,  at  the  Town 
of  "Three  Rivers,"  the  "St.  Maurice"  runs  into  the  "St.  Lawrence," 
after  draining  a  country  140  miles  in  length  and  from  20  to  100 
in  breadth,  funning  an  area  of  8  or  9000  square  miles,  covered 
with  inexhaustible  forests  of  the  finest  timber,  which  have  hitherto 
been  almost  untouched.  The  tributaries  of  this  river  are  numer- 
ous, and  up  the  western  branch  there  is  an  extraordinary  chain  of 
lakes  twenty-three  in  number,  and  of  immense  depth. 
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TLo  "  Cliaiidiere,"  which  rises  in  Lake  Mogantic,  and  drains  a 
country  100  miles  in  length  and  about  CO  in  breadth,  or  an  area 
of  3000  square  miles,  runs  into  the  "  St.  Lawrence  "  on  the  south 
shore  about  seven  miles  above  Quebec,  The  "  Ricliolieu,"  which 
joins  the  "St.  Lawrence"  at  Sorel,  rises  in  Lake  St.  George,  in  the 
United  States,  and  drains,  in  its  course  of  IGO  miles,  a  surface  of 
4800  square  miles. 

Before  alluding  to  the  "  Ottawa,"  I  may  mention  that  there 
are  numerous  other  rivers  which,  after  flowing  through  highly 
cultivated  districts,  empty  into  the  "  St.  Lawrence."  The  chief  of 
these  is  the  "  Saguenay,"  a  majestic  stream,  of  which  no  less  than 
thirty  rivers  are  tributaries.  It  flows  into  the  "  St.  Lawrence" 
about  100  miles  below  Quebec.  In  some  parts  this  river  is  said 
to  bo  unfathomable,  and  its  banks  vary  from  200  to  2000  feet  in 
lieight,  rising  in  some  places  perpendicularly  from  the  river's  side. 
For  a  distance  of  ninety  miles  this  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
large  tonnage,  and  some  of  the  largest  saw  mills  in  the  Province 
are  erected  upon  it. 

The  River  "  Ottawa,"  second  only  in  size  to  the  "  St.  Lawrence," 
rises  about  100  miles  above  Lake  Temiscaming,  which  is  upwards 
of  350  north-west  of  the  latter  river.  It  flows  450  miles  through 
a  country  abounding  in  natural  wealth,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  settlement.  Its  tributaries  are  equal 
in  size  to  the  largest  rivers  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  drains  an  area 
of  80,000  square  miles,  wliich,  as  presumed  by  Bouchette,  is 
capable  of  maintaining  a  population  of  8,000,000  souls.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  dilate  upon  its  varied  and  magnificent  scenery, 
its  cascades,  its  rapids,  and  its  lakes.  Bouchette  describes  the 
country  as  presenting  unusual  inducements  to  agriculture,  industry 
and  commercial  enterprise ;  and  Lord  Elgin,  in  his  despatch  of 
the  5th  of  September,  1853,  alludes  to  this  f:ict  as  worthy  of 
special  notice.  His  Lordship  remarks,  "  that  the  farmer  who 
"  undertakes  to  cultivate  unreclaimed  land  in  new  countries  often 
"  finds  that  not  only  does  every  stop  of  advance  which  lie  makes 
"  in  the  wilderness,  by  removing  him  from  the  centres  of  trade 
"  and  civilization,  enhance  the  cost  of  all  he  has  to  purcluise,  but 
"  tht.t  moreover  it  diminishes  the  value  of  what  lie  has  to  sell.  It 
"  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  farmer  who  follows  in  the  wake  of  the 
"  lumberman  :  he  finds  on  the  contrary,  in  the  wants  of  the  latter, 
''  a  ready  demand  for  all  that  he  produces,  at  a  price  not  only  equal 
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*'  to  that  procurable  in  tlic  ordinary  marts,  but  increased  by  the  cost 
"  of  transport  from  them  to  the  scene  of  the  lumbering  oi)eration3." 

The  water  power  of  this  river  is  positively  i^TiHmited ;  and  both 
it  and  the  lliv^r  Gatineau  water  a  country  which  affords  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  iron,  abimdancje  of  timber,  copper,  lead,  plum- 
bago, marble,  and  various  ochres. 

The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  red  and  whit*  pine,  forming,  according  to  Bouchette, 
the  most  valuable  timber  forests  in  the  world,  abundantly  inter- 
sected with  rivers  to  convey  it  to  market  when  manufactured. 
Lord  Elgin  remarks,  tliat  "  the  route  of  the  '  Ottawa,'  the  '  Mat- 
"  tawa,'  and  Lake  Nipissing,  is  that  by  which  Europeans  first 
"  penetrated  Uie  West.  By  this  route Champlain  in  1615  proceeded 
"  as  far  as  Lake  Nipissing,  and  the  Recollet  Father  Le  Caron 
"  bore  the  Gospel  to  the  Huron  tribes  along  the  same  track,  and 
"  was  followed  soon  after  by  those  Jesuit  Missionaries  whose 
"  endurance  and  sufferings  constitute  the  truly  heroic  portion  of 
^'  American  annals." 

This  district  supplies  annually  to  the  European  market  above 
.25,000,000  cubic  feet  of  timber,  850,000  deals  and  planks,  and 
an  innumerable  amount  of  staves  and  other  timber. 

The  water  shed  of  the  Ottawa  is  said  to  be  about  1000  miles, 
and  its  length  780,  or  about  fifty  miles  shorter  than  the  Rhine. 
In  its  course  it  receives  the  River  BlaiKjhe,  the  Montreal  River, 
running  a  distance  of  120  miles  from  the  north-west,  being  the 
river  route  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  then  the  Keepewa, 
a  river  of  vast  size,  passing  through  an  unknown  country,  and 
exceeding  in  volume  the  largest  rivers  in  Great  Britain,  with  a 
magnificent  cascade  of  120  feet  in  height  ;  then  the  River 
Duraoine,  fifty  miles  above  the  City  of  Ottawa,  formerly  Bytown, 
it  receives  the  River  Bonne  Chore,  110  miles  in  length,  and 
draining  an  area  of  180  miles;  eleven  miles  below  this,  the 
Madawaska,  210  miles  in  length,  and  draining  4100  square  miles; 
and  twenty-six  miles  from  the  City  of  Ottawa,  the  Mississipi,  101 
miles  in  length,  draining  a  v:illey  120  square  miles. 

At  the  City  of  Ottawa  the  river  receives  the  RiJeau,  with  a 
course  of  IIG  miles,  and  draining  an  area  of  1350  square  miles; 
and  a  mile  lower  down,  from  the  north,  the  Gatineau,  its  greatest 
tributary,  which  drains  an  area  of  1 2,000  square  miles,  and  is  420 
miles  long..     The  upper  course  of  this  river  is  unknown,  but 
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Bouchette  describes  it  as  being  1000  feet  wide  211  miles  from  it* 
mouth. 

Eighteen  miles  lower,  from  the  north,  the  Ottawa  receives  the 
Riviere  du  Lievre,  in  length  260  miles,  draining  an  area  of  4100 
square  miles.  Fifteen  miles  lower  down,  on  either  side,  the  North 
and  South  Nation  Rivers,  the  former  95  and  the  lattfvr  100  miles 
in  length ;  stili  lower  it  receives  the  Rivi6re  Rouge,  90  miles  long, 
the  Riviere  du  Nord,  160,  and  just  above  its  mouth,  the  River 
Assumption,  130  miles  in  length.  u:      » 

The  Government  have  already  expended  £94,3Yl  in  construct- 
ing the  timber  slides  on  the  Ottawa,  and  a  further  sum  of  iJl  1,000 
is  required  for  their  completion ;  and  the  canal  recently  projected 
and  in  course  of  construction  between  the  Lakes  des  Cl.ats  and 
Chaudiore  will  render  the  navigation  from  St.  Anne  to  Portage 
du  Fort,  a  distance  of  154  miles,  perfect  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage. 

An  extract  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  Government 
Agent  to  the  Crown  Lands  Department,  furnishes  some  idea  of 
the  wealth  of  this  district.  Li  one  item  alone,  he  savs :  "  On 
"  principles  of  calculation  admitted  by  persons  of  experience  to  bo 
"  correct,  after  making  deduction  for  barren  ground  and  future 
"  destruction  by  fire,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  still  standing 
"  on  the  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries  about  45,81 1,200  tons  of 
"  timber,  of  the  kind  and  average  dimension  now  taken  to 
"  market,  and  about  183,244,800  tons  of  a  smaller  size,  though 
"  still  valuable." 

At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  this  would  last  at  least  150 
years,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  natural  growth  during 
that  period.  ■     '     .  ■ 

Of  the  many  other  rivers  in  the  two  Provinces  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  description  here.  Many  of  them,  especially  those 
running  into  the  lakes,  are  of  considerable  size,  and  navigable  for 
many  miles  from  their  embouchure. 


THE  LAKES  OF  CANADA. 

The  Lakes  of  Canada  aie  almost  innumerable,  and  some  of  thorn, 
especially  in  the  Upper  Pi'ovinee,  may,  with  truth,  be  styled  Inland 
Seas,  and  aflord  a  water  communication  unrivailod  in  the  world. 

Lake  Superior,  the  monarch  of  all  fresh  water  lakes  on  the  globe, 
is  the  largest  and  most  elevated  of  these  inland  seas.     It  is  02 7  feet 
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above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  430  miles  long;,  100  miles  broad,  1200 
feet  deep,  and  1750  miles  in  circinnt'eienco ;  and  it  is  said  that 
more  than  200  rivers  and  creeks  flow  into  it.  Its  shores  are  rocky, 
willi  bold  promontories,  and  occasional  sandy  bays,  the  most 
remarkable  elevation  being  the  Thunder  ^fountain,  1200  feet  high. 
It  contains  numerous  islands,  and  its  shores  are,  for  the  most  part, 
covered  with  timber.  Its  wateis  are  discharged  into  Lake  Huron 
by  the  River  St.  Mary,  now  rendered  navigable  by  a  short  canal 
for  large  sized  vessels. 

Lake  Huron  is  680  feet  above  the  sea,  250  miles  long,  220 
miles  broad,  900  feet  deep,  with  a  circumference  of  1100  miles 
divided  by  the  chain  of  the  Manatoulin  Islands;  the  northern 
portion  being  known  by  the  name  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  There 
are  many  good  harbours  on  the  northern  coast,  but  the  southern  is 
for  the  most  part  flat  and  shallow ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  many 
rivers.  The  great  Manatoulin  Island  is  eighty  miles  long,  eighteen 
broad,  with  an  area  of  about  1600  square  miles ;  it  is  fertile  in 
some  parts,  and  contains  valuable  timber.  It  has  two  known 
communications  with  the  River  Ottawa,  the  one  through  Lake 
Simcoe  and  a  chain  of  lakes  to  the  River  Madawaska,  which  falls 
into  the  Lake  des  Chats ;  the  other  up  the  French  River,  through 
Lake  Nipiasing,  and  down  to  the  Ottawa.  This  route,  either  by 
vater  or  railway,  would  shorten  the  communication  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  northern  lakes  to  an  extent  of  several  hundred 
miles.  The  river  Severn  connects  Lake  Huron  with  Lake  Simcoe, 
and  the  River  St.  Clair  with  Lake  Erie. 

The  third  great  lake,  Erie,  unlike  Huron  and  Superior,  runs 
nearly  oast  and  west,  and  the  southern  shore  is  exclusively  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  is  about  280  miles  long,  03 
broad,  with  an  area  of  11,000  square  miles.  Although  the  navi- 
gation of  this  lake  is  at  times  diflicult  and  dangerous,  its  commer- 
cial position  is  highly  favourable,  being  bordered  by  one  of  the 
most  fertile  regions  of  North  America.  The  River  Niagara,  having 
in  its  course  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  the  Falls,  connects 
this  with  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  obstruction  in  the  navigation  is 
overcome  by  the  AVelland  Canal. 

Lake  Ontario,  the  hugest  of  the  great  lakes,  is  1 80  miles  long,  80 
broad,  with  a  circumference  of  7000  miles,  and  though  inferior  in 
size  to  Lake  Erie,  is  far  more  picturesque  in  its  outline.  It  abounds 
in  excellent  harbours  of  great  depth  of  water,  and,  like  the  other 
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tukes,  is  fed  by  numerous  rivers.  From  this  point  tho  St.  Law- 
rence, haviti;^  wounil  its  course  through  the  great  lakes,  runs 
uninterruptedly  for  VOO  miles  into  the  sea. 

It  would  he  impossible  to  compute  with  accuracy  the  traffic  of 
these  inland  seas,  cither  present  or  prospective.  It  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  forest,  the  mineral  kingdom, 
and  agricultural  produce,  to  which  may  be  added  the  fur  trade  and 
fisheries.  The  admirable  lectures  of  Professor  Williamson,  of  the 
University  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  give  some  very  interesting 
particulars  on  the  6ubje<:t,  which  are  fr«ely  uscd'in  this  •sketch. 

The  quality  of  tho  iron  found  near  Lake  Superior  is  said  to  be 
very  good.  The  report  of  English  manufacturers,  who  have 
recently  submitted  it  to  the  test,  added  to  the  examination  of 
ficientitic  men,  fully  corrobor.ate  the  statement.  Its  ultimate  tena- 
city in  bars  has  been  found  to  bo  89,882  lbs.  to  the  scpiare  inch, 
that  of  tho  host  Russian  being  only  70,000.  The  copper  mines  on 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  appear  to  be  inexhaustible  ;  but  their 
real  value  has  been  only  recently  ascertained,  large  quantities  of 
this  ore  having  been  shipped  durmg  the  past  year.  Of  all  natural 
productions,  however,  the  traffic  in  timber  appears  at  present,  at 
least,  to  equal  that  of  agricultural  produce,  and  farexceeds  thatof 
any  other  description. 

In  1851  the  amount  of  sawed  lumber  which  reached  the  Hud- 
son River  was  upwards  of  7 11, 000  tons,  valued  at  about  £4,000,000 
currency.  At  least  three-eighths  of  this  was  brought  from  the 
lake  country,  and  is  independent  of  the  immense  quantity  Shipped 
from  Canada  to  various  ports  in  the  United  States  for  local  con- 
sumption. Taking  the  export  timber  trade  on  the  lakes,  and  to 
the  sea  board  by  the  Hudson,  and  adding  to  this  tho  amount 
exported  from  Upper  Canada  by  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Great  Britain 
and  other  markets,  the  export  productions  of  the  forest  from  the 
lakes  is  upwards  of  £2,000,000  annually. 

The  whole  through  tonnage  which  arrived  at  the  Iludfon,  and 
shipped  from  the  Western  States  and  Canada,  by  Buftklo  and 
Oswego,  in  1851,  yielded  £6,750,000  currency;  add  to  this  47,000 
tons,  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad,  and  it  makes  a  total  of  £75,000,000.  If  from  this  bo 
<leductod  £1,500,000  as  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  forest, 
that  of  the  farms  will  not  be  less  than  £5,500,000  of  the  remain- 
der; and  if  to  this  is  added  £500,000  as  the  value  of  the  agricul- 
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tural  prociucts  of  the  la!;es,  sliippod  for  tho  sea  board  by  way  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  it  leaves,  at  a  very  moderate  estimate,  £0,000,000 
for  tho  total  value  of  tho  agricultural  exports  of  the  lake  basin. 
The  whole  value  of  the  various  products,  natural  and  industrial, 
exported  from  tho  area  of  the  great  lakes,  cannot  now  bo  less  than 
£10,000,000  of  surplus  produce,  over  and  above  what  is  required 
for  homo  consumption. 

The  amount  of  imports  into  the  area  of  the  lakes  is  much  greater. 
The  value  of  tho  merchandise  which  left  the  Hudson  River  for  the 
Western  States  and  Canada  in  1851  was  £15,500,000,  indepen- 
dently of  that  wMch  left  by  railroad,  which  would  make  the 
whole  £16,000,000.  Of  this  upwards  of  £2,000,000  were  for 
"Western  Canada  alone.  Adding  £2,000,000  of  imports  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  into  Western  Canada  from  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries,  it  makes  tho  Upper  Canadian  imports  about  £4,000,000, 
and  the  whole  imports  of  the  lake  basin  £18,000,000;  thus  the 
imports  into  the  United  States  and  Canada,  by  way  of  the  lakes, 
is  equal  io  one-third  of  the  entire  imports  of  the  United  States. 

Hitherto  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  lakes  have  more  than 
doubled  every  four  yearo,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  rate  of  advancement  will  more  than  contiiiue.  The  St.  Law- 
rence will  probably  become  the  great  highway  to  the  Pacific  and 
to  the  Eiist,  and  on  her  waters  alone  can  the  western  portion  of 
the  continent  find  an  outlet  for  its  enormous  traffic. 

The  length  of  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  is  said  to  bo  about 
1800  miles,  and  as  Professor  Williamson  describes  them,  they  are 
"  innumerable  canaL  in  one." 

Combining  these  with  tho  net-work  of  railways  now  intersecting 
her  shores,  Canada  may  safely  boast  as  fine  internal  commuuicalion 
as  any  in  the  world. 


THE  EARLY  SETTLER  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

Great  as  has  been  the  prosperity  of  America,  and  of  the  settle- 
ments which  mark  the  magnificent  country  just  described,  yet 
nature  has  not  been  wooed  in  them  without  trials,  nor  have  her 
treasures  boon  won  without  a  struggle  worthy  of  their  worth. 
Those  who  have  boon  in  the  habit  of  passing  ca)-li/  clearings  in 
LTpper  Canada  must  have  been  struck  with  the  cheerless  and 
lonely,  even  desolate  appcarenco  of  the  first  sfttler's  little  log  hut. 
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In  tlio  midHt  of  n  donso  forest,  nnd  with  a  "patch  of  f'  arlng" 
scarcely  hirgo  enough  to  lot  the  sun  shine  in  upon  him,  he 
looks  not  unlike  a  person  struggling  for  existence  on  a  singlo 
plank  in  tho  middle  of  an  ocean.  For  weeks,  often  for  months, 
ho  sees  not  the  face  of  a  stranger.  The  same  still,  and 
wild,  and  boundless  forest  every  morning  rises  up  to  his  view  ; 
and  his  only  hope  against  Its  shutting  him  in  for  life  rests  in 
the  axe  upon  his  shoulder.  A  few  blades  of  corn,  peeping  up  be- 
tween stumps  whose  very  roots  interlace,  they  are  so  close  together, 
are  his  solo  safo-guards  against  want;  whilst  the  few  potatoe 
plants,  in  little  far-between  "  hills,"  and  which  struggle  for  exist- 
ence against  the  briar  bush  and  luxuriant  underwood,  are  to  form 
tlie  seeds  of  his  future  plenty.  Tall  pine  trees,  girdled  and 
blackened  by  the  tires,  stand  out  as  grim  monuments  of  the  pre- 
vailing loneliness,  whilst  the  forest  itself,  like  an  immense  wall 
round  a  fortress,  seems  to  say  to  the  settler, — "  how  can  poverty 
ever  expect  to  escape  from  such  a  i)rison  house." 

Yet  there  is,  happily,  a  poetry  in  every  man'8.naturo  ;  and  there 
is  no  scene  in  life,  how  cheerless  soever  it  may  seem,  where  that 
poetry  may  not  spring  up;  where  it  may  not  gild  desolation  itself, 
and  cause  a  few  to  hope  where  all  tho  world  besides  might  despair. 
That  little  clearing, — for  I  describe  a  reality, — which  to  others 
might  afford  such  slender  guarantee  for  bare  subsistence,  was 
nevertheless  a  source  of  bright  and  cheering  dreams  to  that  lonely 
settler,  lie  looked  at  it,  and  instead  of  thinking  of  its  littleness,  it 
was  tho  foundatio.i  of  great  hopes  of  a  large  farm  and  rich  corn 
fields  to  him.  And  this  very  dream,  or  poetry,  or  what  you  will, 
cheered  him  at  his  lonely  toil,  and  made  him  contented  with  his 
rude  fire-side.  The  blades  of  corn,  which  you  might  regard  as 
conveying  but  a  tantalizing  idea  of  human  comforts,  were  associated 
by  him  with  largo  stacks  and  full  granaries ;  and  the  very  thought 
nerved  his  arm,  and  made  him  happy,  llis  little  lonely  hut,  in'o 
which  I  saw  shrink  outof  sight  his  timid  children — for  they  rarely 
if  ever  saw  a  stranger, — was  coupled  by  him,  not  with  the  notion 
of  privations  and  hardships  you  might  naturally  attach  to  it,  but 
with  the  proud  and  manly  idea  that  it  should  be  the  jdace  wheie 
he  should  achieve  the  respectability  and  independence  of  those  chil- 
dren. But,  besides  this,  he  knew  the  history  of  hundreds,  nay, 
thousands  of  others  in  Canada,  who  had  gained  prosperity  against 
similar  odds,  and  ho  said  in  his  manliness,  that  he  should  go  and 
do  likewise. 
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Sovon  yofiw  nftorwnrds  I  passed  tliat  snmo  settlor's  cottngo— 
it  was  in  tlio  valley  of  tlio  Grand  lllvor  in  Upper  Canada,  not  far 
from  tlio  present  Vina;^o  of  Caledonia.  The  little  log  hut  was  used 
as  ft  ba(;k  kitchen  to  a  nciit  two-story  frame  house,  painted  white. 
A  IftiRO  ham  stood  near  by,  with  stock  of  every  d«!Si:ription  in  ita 
yard.      The  stumps,  round  which  the  blades  of  corn,  when  I  last 
saw  the  place,  had  so  much  ditliculty  in  sprimjini;  up,  had  nearly 
all  disa|ipoared.     Luxuriant  Indian  corn  had  sole  possession  of  the 
place  where  the  jiotatoes  had  so  hard  a  strut>'glo  aj^ainst  the  briar 
bushes  and  the  under-woovl.     The  forest — dense,    impenetrable 
though  it  seemed — had  been  pushed  fur  back  by  the  eiiergetio 
nrra  of  man.     A  garden,  bright  with  flowers,  and  enclosed  in  a 
neat  picket  fcnco,  fronted  the  house ;  a  young  orchard  spread 
out  in  roar.     I  met  a  farmer,  as  I  wasijuitting  the  scene,  returning 
from  church  witn  his  wife  and  family.      It  was  on  a  Sunday,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  their  ai>pearanco,  save  perhaps  a  healthy 
brown  colour  in  their  faces,  to  distinguish  them  from  persons  of 
wealth  in  cities.     The  waggon  they  were  in,  their  horses,  harness, 
dresses,  everything  about  them,  in  short,  indicated  comfort  and 
easy  circumstances.      I  enquired  of  tlie  man,  who  was  the  owner 
of  tlio  property  I  have  just  been  describing?      "It  is  mine,  sir," 
he  replied  ;  "  I  settled  on  it  nine  years  ago,  and  have,  thank  God, 
had  tolerable  success." 

Such  was  an  early  settler  of  Upper  Canada.  Such  were  his 
hardships,  his  fortitude,  and  his  success.  His  history  is  but  that 
of  thousands  in  the  same  Province. 


THE  FARMER  OF  UPPER  CANADA,  AS  DISIINOUISHED  FROM 
THE  EARLY  SETTLER. 

There  is  perhaps  no  class  in  the  world  who  live  better — I  mean 
who  have  a  greater  abundance  of  the  comforts  of  life — than  men 
having  cleared  farms,  and  who  know  how  to  make  a  proper  use 
of  them,  in  Upper  Canada.  The  imports  of  the  country  show 
that  they  dress  not  only  well  but  in  many  things  expensively. 
You  go  into  a  church  or  meeting  house  in  any  part  of  the  Province 
which  has  been  settled  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  you  are 
struck  at  once  with  the  fabrics,  as  well  as  the  stvlo  of  the  dresses 
worn  by  both  sexes,  but  especially  by  the  young.  The  same 
shawls,  and  bonnets,  and  gowns,  which  you  see  in  cities,  are  worn 
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\>y  tlio  women,  wliilj^t  tlio  coats  of  tlio  inon  nro  unJiHtiiifftilslinblo 
from  tluwo  worn  liyprofiissional  iiu'h  and  morclinnU  in  towns.  A 
circiniistiinco  which  I  witnesaoi]  some  yoars  Ojifo  in  travt'lling  from 
Sim<M«i  to  r»raiilt()r(l — two  towns  in  tho  interior  of  tho  I'rovinco — 
will  servo  to  convey  nn  iih'a  of  tho  fasto  as  well  ns  tho  moatia  of 
(MijoymenfK  of  theso  |ico|»h'.  At  an  ordinary  Methodist  nteoting- 
house  in  tho  centre  of  a  rural  settlemont,  and  ten  miles  from  a 
viUage  or  town,  there  were  twnitf/-tfiree  plammr  carrititfes,  double 
and  siii'xle,  standing  in  wailini;.  Tiie  oeeasion  was  n  (iuartorly 
Meeting,  and  tliese  were  the  eonveyancos  of  the  farmers  who 
camo  to  attend  it. — Yet  twenty  years  before,  and  this  was  n 
wilderness. — Twenty  years  bi^fore,  and  many  of  these  ])eo|>le  wore 
working  as  labourers,  and  wen^  not  possessed  of  a  pair  of  axon. — 
Twenty  years  before,  ami  these  things  exceeded  even  their  brightest 
dreams  of  prosperity. 

To   persons  not  practically  acquainted  with   Upper   Canada, 
thcso  evidences,  not  only  of  comfort  but  of  considerable  retinement, 
may  appear  extraordinary,  because  mere  rude  husbandry,  just 
emerging  from  a  wilderness,  could  hardly  bo  expected  to  produce 
such  results.     "Woallh  in  agriculture,  like  wealth  in  every  other 
occupation,  is  usually  the  oti'spring  of  skill  and  judgment,  as  well 
as  of  labour  and  perseverance.     But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
tho  farmers  of  Upper  Canada  have  opportunities  of  im])rovement, 
and  of  enlarging  and  correcting  their  views,  beyond  what  arc 
enjoyed  by  many  of  their  class  even  in  England.     And  this  arises 
from  the  circumstance  of  tho  population  being  mado  up  of  so 
many  varieties.     The  same  neighbourhood  has  not  unfreipiently  a 
representative  of  the 'best  farming  skill   of  Yorkshire;   of  the 
judicious  management  and  .agricultural  experiences  of  the  Lo- 
thians,  and  of  the  patient  industry  and  perseverance  of  Klandera. 
In  a  country  so  peopled  the  benefits  of  tr.ivel  are  gained  without 
the  necessity  of  going  away  from  home.     Other  countries,  in 
fact,  send  their  people  to  teach  Can.idians,  instead  of  Canadians 
having  to  go  to  other  countries  to  learn.     A  thousand  experiences 
are  brought  to  their  doors,  instead  of  their  having  to  visit  a 
thousand  doors  to  acquire  them.     Nor  is  the  advantage  of  this 
happy  admixture  of  population  altogether  on  the  side  of  tho 
Canadian ;  for  whilst  he  gleans  from  the  old  countryman  his  skill 
and  his  science,  he  teaches  him,  in  return,  how  to  rely  upon 
himself  in  emergencies  and  difficulties  inseparable  from  a  new 
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ronntry, — liow  to  bo  a  cfirpontcr  when  a  Htorm  Mows  tlown  a 
door,  iinrl  tlicro  is  no  cnrpentor  to  1)^  had ;  nnd  liow  to  ho  un  un- 
(liMiiiaycd  wliet'lriyht  when  ii  wniftjoii  I  r-aks  down  in  tli»*  niiilst  of 
a  I'  t,  luul  tlioru  is  no  ono  cither  to  itistrucl  '>r  to  ii.sai.st  him.  Tho 
one,  in  Hhort,  impart.^  to  a  coniparutlvcly  nide  pcopKi  tlio  know- 
Iod;j;i«  nnd  Hkill  of  an  old  and  lii^ddy  c)vili/i*d  country;  thu  other 
tcrtfhcH  Kkille<l  lahour  l»ow  to  live  in  a  now  land.  Thu  conso- 
qni'iu'«)  is,  (ho  old  coiinlrynian  of  Inct  Iccnirn'fi,  in  all  that  I'-latos 
to  sclf-rolianco  and  cntoipiiso,  a  capital  C'aniidian  in  a  fow  years  ; 
whilst  tho  Can.'idiaii,  in  nil  that  pertains  to  skilful  industry, 
hocomos  an  excollt-nt  Kni;liHhnian.  Ah  a  nntural  result  of  this, 
there  ia  scnrccly  an  iniprovenjent  elfoctod  in  Knglish  farininfj  whitli 
does  not  find  itn  way  into  Canada  soon  after  ;  nor  i.s  there  an 
agrieultural  iniplemontof  value,  which  can  be  adapted  to  Canadian 
f>oil,  that  is  not  immediately  copied  or  imported.  And  Agriculturnl 
Societies  have  sprung  up  nnd  pro.<(percd  in  tho  country,  to 
an  extent  hardly  parallelled  in  any  other  part  of  tho  world. 
Tho  result  is  that  Durham  cattle  may  bo  seen  at  tho  very  verge  of 
civilization  in  Western  Canada ;  that  there  is  scarcely  a  neighbour- 
hood where  may  not  bo  fonnd  tho  descendants  of  Berkshire  pigs, 
nor  a  village  that  has  not  horses  which  exhibit  all  the  tino  peculift- 
rities  of  tho  best  breeds  of  Kngland  and  Scotland.  That  a  country 
no  circumstanced,  with  a  tino  climate,  and  with  abundance  of  land 
for  those  who  liad  tlio  energy  to  clear  and  cultivato  it,  should 
have  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  is  really  not  so  much  a  wonder  as 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  surpri.se  if  it  had  not  had  such  success. 

Tho  samo  causes  which  have  pro<hicod  these  results  upon  agri- 
culturo  havo  also  had  an  eminently  benoticial  eflect  upon  society. 
Tho  settler  who  nobly  pushes  back  tho  giant  wilderness,  and  hews 
out  for  himself  a  home  upon  tho  concpu-red  territory,  has  necessarily 
but  a  bony  hand  and  a  rough  visage  to  present  to  advancitigcivilza- 
tion.  llis  children,  too,  are  timid,  and  wild,  and  uncouth.  Ihita 
stranger  comes  in  ;  buys  the  little  improvement  on  the  next  lot  to 
him ;  has  children  who  are  educated,  and  a  wifo  with  refined 
tastes, — for  such  people  mark,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  every 
settlement  in  Upper  Canada.  Tho  necessities  of  the  new  comer  .soon 
bring  about  an  acipiaintancc  with  the  old  pioneer.  Their  faniilie.9 
meet — timid  and  awkward  enough  at  firnt  i)erhaps ;  but  children 
know  not  the  conventionalities  of  so(;iety,  and,  happily,  are  gov- 
erned by  their  innocence  in  their  friendships.  So  tliey  play  together, 
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go  to  sclaool  in  company ;  an.l  thus,  impenioptibly  to  themselves, 
aro  the  tastes  and  niannors  of  the  eJucatod  imparted  to  the  rude, 
and  tlio  energy  and  fortitude  of  the  latter  aro  infused  into  their 
more  cireminato  companions.  Manly  hut  ill-tutored  success  is 
thus  tiuig'ht  how  to  enjoy  its  gains,  while  respectable  poverty  is 
instructed  how  to  better  its  condition.  That  pride  occasionally 
puts  itself  to  incovonieuce  to  prevent  these  pleasant  restdts,  my 
experience  of  Canada  forces  me  to  admit ;  and  that  the  jealousy 
and  vanity  of  mere  success  sonietimes  views  witli  unkindnoss  the 
manner  and  habit  of  reduced  respectability — never  perha})s  more 
exacting  than  when  it  is  poorest — I  must  also  acknowledge.  But 
that  the  great  law  of  progress,  and  the  intluence  of  free  institutions) 
break  down  these  exceptional  feelings  and  prejudices,  is  ]>atent  to 
every  close  observer  of  Canadian  society.  Where  the  educated  and 
refined  undergo  the  changes  incident  to  laborious  occupations, — 
for  the  constant  use  of  the  axe  and  the  plough  alters  men's  feelings 
as  Avoll  as  their  appearances, — and  where  rude  industry  is  also 
changed  by  the  success  which  gives  it  the  benefit  of  education, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  two  classes  not  to  meet.  As  the  one  goes 
down — at  least  in  its  occupation, — it  meets  the  other  coming  up 
by  reason  of  its  success,  and  both  eventually  occupy  the  same 
pedestal.  I  have  seen  this  social  j)roblem  worked  out  over  and 
over  again  in  Upper  Canada,  and  have  never  known  the  result 
ditVeront.  Pride,  in  America,  must  "stoop  to  concjuer;"  rude 
industry  rises  always. 

The  mimner  of  living  of  the  Upper  Canadian  farmer  may  be 
summed  up  in  few  words.  He  has  plenty,  and  he  enjoys  it.  The 
native  ('anadians  almost  universally,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
old  country  people,  sit  at  the  same  table  with  their  servants  or 
labourers.  They  eat  meat  twice,  and  many  of  them  thrice  a  day  : 
it  being  apparently  mote  a  matter  of  taste  than  of  economy  as  to 
the  number  of  times.  I'ork  is  what  theychictly  consume.  There 
being  a  great  abundance  of  fruit,  scarcely  a  cleared  farm  is  with- 
out an  orchard  ;  and  it  is  to  be  found  preserved  in  various  ways 
on  every  farmer's  table.  Wilk  is  in  great  abundance,  even  in  the 
early  settlers'  houses,  for  where  there  is  little  pasture  there  are  sure 
to  be  lai'ge  woods,  and  "  brouse  ;"  or  the  tops  of  the  branches  of 
trees  supply  the  place  of  hay.  The  sweetest  bread  I  have  eaten 
in  America  I  have  eaten  in  the  farmers'  houses  of  Upper  Canada. 
They  usually  grind  the  "  shorts  "  with  the  flour  for  home  con- 
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smnplion,  and  as  their  wheat  is  amongst  the  finest  in  the  world, 
the  bread  is  at  once  wholesome  and  exceedingly  delicious.  Were 
I  iiskcd  what  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Canadian 
fjirnier,  I  should  imtjCstionaMy  answer,  Plenty.  I'lenty  reigns 
in  his  granary,  ])lonty  is  exhibited  in  liis  farm  yard,  plenty 
gleams  from  his  corn  fields,  and  plenty  smiles  in  the  faces  of  liis 
children.  But  let  it  not  be  imngincd  that  this  plenty  is  gained 
without  continuous  labour,  and  the  exercise  of  judgment  and 
intelligence.  Many  of  the  finest  farms  in  Upper  Canada  have 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  those  whose  fathers  won  them  from 
the  forest;  and  many  more  are  exhausted  and  unproductive, 
through  injudicious  management,  indolence  or  inattention  ;  and 
in  some  instances  the  very  labourers  on  the  forms  which  have 
been  sold  and  wasted  by  the  second  generation,  liave  been  able  to 
purchase  them.  Industry  literally  converted  the  labourer  into  the 
lord,  whilst  extravagance  and  indolence  reduced  tlie  lord  to  the 
laboiu'er.  Nor  have  old  country  people,  who  brought  habits  of 
extravagance  with  them,  or  who  knew  not  how  to  work,  and 
refused  to  learn,  fared  nuich  better.  For  labour,  which  achieves, 
as  I  have  shown,  so  much  in  Canada,  may,  by  reason  of  its  great 
cost,  be  proportionally  ruinous,  if  it  is  injudiciously  employed,  or 
misdirected.  It  is  like  the  sails,  which  if  the  steering  be  good, 
may  fill  and  work  beautifully ;  but  if  the  helm  be  ill  managed, 
may  bring  everything  to  a  stand  still,  or  endanger  the  whv.'  i^ 
ship.  As  a  general  rule  the  gentleman  farmer,  or  rather  the 
gentleman  n'ho  would  not  he  a  farmer,  because  he  would  not 
learn  the  value  of  labour,  or  how  to  direct  it  when  he  emi)1oyed 
it,  has  lamentably  failed  in  Upper  Canada.  The  gentleman, 
however,  who  is  willing  to  take  his  coat  olf,  and,  as  the  Yankees 
quaintly  observe,  "  to  march  forward  to  the  nmsic  of  his  own  axe," 
may  be  certain  of  plenty,  and  have  the  consolation  as  well- 
through  the  rise  of  property — of  leaving  his  children  well  off.  At 
all  events  he  will  leave  them  where  they  will  have  been  taught  how 
to  succeed,  and  where  success  is  attainable.  But  it  is  undeniable 
— if  such  a  circumstance  may  not  rather  be  called  admirable, — 
that  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Cannula  has  chietiy  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  poor  practical  farmer,  and  the  still  poorer  labourer. 
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THE  HABITANT,  OR  LOWER  CANADIAN  FARMER. 

No  persons  can  contrast  more  strongly  than  the  habitant  of 
Lower  Canada  and  the  farmer  of  Upper.  The  latter  is  enterprising, 
adventurous,  and  cosmopolitan  in  his  feelings.  He  is  always  ready 
to  change  his  neighhourhood  for  a  hotter  one;  and  his  homestead  of 
a  hundred  acres  of  cleared  land  is  never  more  dear  to  him  than 
five  hundred  acres  of  wilderness,  if  he  can  satisfy  himself  that  the 
latter  would  be  belter  for  his  children.  The  habitant,  on  the 
contrary,  knows  no  love  stronger  than  that  for  his  often  contracted 
farm.  The  place  where  he  was  born,  though  giving  him  in  many 
cases,  but  a  slender  livelihood,  is  still  dearer  to  him  than  all  the 
world.  In  vain  for  him  has  the  magnificent  West  been  opened  up, 
in  vain  for  him  have  America  and  Europe  been  filled  with  accounts 
of  prosperity  in  it.  His  dreams  hover  round  his  own  fireside. 
His  imagination  is  bounded  by  the  fences  round  his  farm.  He 
asks  no  better  lot  than  to  live  where  his  father  lived,  and  to  die 
where  his  father  died. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  avarice  has  little  to  do  with 
such  a  character.  If  he  knows  not  the  rewards  of  grasping  ambition, 
he  knows  not  its  feverish  disappointments,  or  its  mortified  pride. 
There  is  not,  in  consequence,  a  more  cheerful,  happy,  and  con- 
tented being  in  existence  than  the  Lower  Canadian  Iwhitant.   His 
little  farm — for,  as  a  general  rule,  on  account  of  frequent  subdivi- 
sions, the  farms  in  Lower  Canjvda  are  small — supplies  him  with 
enough  to  live  upon ;  and  he  never  by  any  chance  invokes  the 
cares  of  to-morrow.     He  has  five  or  six  cows,  and  he  knows  they 
should  give  milk  enough  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  he  never 
gives  himself  anxiety  about  the  economy  of  increasing  their  number 
or  imi>roving  their  quality.     He  has  six  or  eight  pigs,  and  instead 
of  fattening  two  or  three  for  market, — as  an  old  countryman  would 
be  sure  to  do, — he  takes  the  blessings  of  Heaven  as  they  are  sent 
to  him,  and  eats  the  whole  of  them.     He  copies  no  man's  improve- 
ments, and  imitates  no  person's  mode  of  living.     His  life,  his  food, 
his  enjoyments  are  regulated  by  the  opportunities  of  the  day. 
If  he  fares  sumptuously,  ho  thanks  Providence,  and  is  happy.     If 
he  occasionally  fares  otherwise,  he  thinks  it  is  all  right,  and  is 
equally  contented.    Simple  therefore  is  his  life,  but  happy  in  its 
simplicity.     For  generations  his  character  has  not  undergone  a 
perceptible  change ;  but  happily,  his  gentleness,  his  innocence  and 
his  cheerfulness  have  been  equally  enduring. 
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1  cannot  tako  leave  of  the  habitant  of  Lower  Canada  v-Ithout 
filluding  to  his  amiable  disposition  and  native  jicliteness.  You 
pass  through  a  country  pai'ish  in  any  part  of  the  Province,  no 
matter  how  refmotc,  and  you  are  saluted  on  ail  hands,  by  both 
old  and  young,  and  so  gracefully,  yet  with  so  mtich  ease  and 
frankness,  that  you  forget  for  the  moment  where  yon  are.  You 
go  into  a  habitants  house — always  clean,  with  flowers  in  the 
windows,  and  the  Avails  well  wliitcwashed — and  though  the  mati 
may  be  the  poorest  in  his  parish,  his  hospitality  is  dispensed  with 
so  much  cordiality  and  refinement,  so  wholly  unembarrassed  and 
unembarrassing,  that  you  can  with  difficulty  believe  such  peo" 
ple  could  have  always  lived  in  such  a  place.  You  speak  execrable 
French — many  English  people  unfortunately  do — and  make  mis- 
takes which  would  provoke  the  risibility  of  a  very  saint,  yet  you 
never  see  a  smile  on  the  face  of  your  entertainer,  nor  even  on  the 
faces  of  his  children.  Of  course,  after  you  go  away,  they  enjoy 
the  fun  amaxingly.  Your  religion,  your  politics,  or  your  country, 
may,  from  accidental  circumstances,  be  distasteful  to  him,  yet  as 
long  as  you  are  under  his  roof, — if  it  \vere  for  months, — you 
Would  never  hear  a  word  that  could  hurt  your  feelings,  or  wound 
your  pride.  In  enterprise,  in  that  boldness  of  thought  and  action 
which  make  a  people  great  and  a  country  prosperous,  they  are 
unquestionably  far  behind  the  rest  of  America.  In  not  seeking  to 
understand,  and  sometimes  opposing  the  introduction  of,  palpable 
improvements  and  inventions,  their  conduct  is  below  their  own 
Kitelligence.  But  in  refinement  and  good  breeding,  in  all  that 
fascinates  the  stranger,  and  makes  the  resident  happy  among  them, 
they  are  immeasurably  above  any  similar  class  on  this  continent. 
And  all  that  America  can  teach  them  in  enterprise  would  not 
exceed  what  they  could  teach  America  in  the  finest  features  of 
civilization — namely,  gentleness  and  good  manners. 

From  these  general  observations  it  may  be  inferred  that  there 
has  been  little  improvement  in  agriculture  in  this  Province;  Such 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Of  late  years,  particularly  since  the 
union  of  the  Provinces,  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  have  been  gradu- 
ally finding  their  way  into  the  settlements  of  Lower  Canada ;  and 
Agricultural  Societies — the  great  radiating  points  of  knowledge 
»nd  practical  improvement— have  sprung  up  and  are  springing  up 
in  the  more  advanced  settlements.  At  an  Exhibition  held  at 
Quebec  last  autumn,  the  show  of  Durham  cattle,  of  imported 
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swine,  and  of  horses,  would  have  done  credit  to  nny  part  of 
Araerica.  Whilst  the  vegetables,  especially  potatoes,  beet  roots' 
and  turnips — for  which,  however,  the  land  about  Quebec  is  singu- 
larly well  adapted — were  liner  than  those  exhibited  in  Upper 
Canada.  If  these  exhibitions  are  promoted,  and  succeed  as  well 
in  Lower  Canada  as  they  have  done  in  Upper, — and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not, — they  will  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  Lower  Canadian  farming  in  a  few  yeare.  Bad  customs  will 
disappear  before  them  like  bad  weeds.  For  people,  when  thoy 
come  to  contrast  the  productions  of  labour  and  skill,  cannot  but 
prefer  what  brings  honour  as  well  as  profit,  over  what  entails  in- 
convenience, and  invites  disrespect.  Nor  will  men  long  continue 
to  carry  errors  home  with  them,  when  truth  is  discovered  to  be  a 
much  more  valuable  commodity.  Competition  indeed  shames 
error  out  of  its  follies ;  for  no  person,  howiiver  dogged  he  may 
be,  will  lace  the  ridicule  that  is  attached  to  clinging  to  absurd 
custom?  in  the  midst  of  universal  im|irovem€nt.  To  expose  folly 
and  ignorance  to  general  condemnation,  and  to  draw  general 
admiration  to  skill  and  ingenuity,  is,  in  fact,  to  give  the  latter 
a  triumph  at  once.  And  AgriuPltorai.  Societikb,  with  their 
thousand  rewards  for  the  best  productions  of  the  country,  and  their 
thousand.exposures  of  the  systems  and  prejudices  which  occasion 
the  worst,  strike  me  as  admirable  contrivances  to  make  men 
ashamed  of  being  behind  the  age,  and  honoured  by  keeping  pace 
i*ith  it. 

The  feudal  tenure,  by  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  lands  in 
Lower  Canada  were,  from  their  first  settlement,  held,  has  been 
regarded,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  as  a  great  drawback  to  the 
improvement  of  the  country.  Where  property  c.>uld  not  chan^^e 
hands  without  serious  taxes  and  impediments,  and  where  improve- 
ments became  but  partially  the  property  of  those  who  made  them, 
enterprise  shrunk  from  having  anything  to  do  with  the  land,  and 
the  spirit  of  improvement  was  universally  damped  ;  but  the  Leo-is- 
lature,  at  its  last  sitting,  wisely  and  patriotically  swept  this  tenure 
away  for  ever,  and  the  peojile  can  now  acquire  property  with  little 
cost,  and  hold  it  in  fee  simple.  This  gi-eat  measure,  it  is  thourrht, 
will  work  a  complete  revolution  in  Lower  Canada.  The  knowledge 
that  improvements  will  be  for  their  own  sole  benefit  will  stimulate 
the  people  to  make  them;  and  the  proud  consciousness,  that  the\' 
will  become  the  lords  of  their  own  soil,  will  beget  a  stronc  aucl 
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-manly  desire  to  acqiiiro  it  Tliere  is  nothing  that  has  exerted  so 
powerful  an  influence  for  good,  in  Anicriea,  as  the  feeling  that  a 
man  (;ould  win  for  liimself  an  estjite.  It  has  cansetl  pride  to  spring 
up  in  natures  where  it  might  have  been  deomed  impossible.  It  has 
nerved  to  exertion  many  an  arm  that  would  have  otherwise  fallen. 
It  has  infused  the  poetry  of  refinement,  respectability  and  civiliza- 
tion into  natures  accustomed  to  all  the  rudeness  of  extreme  poverty, 
and  all  the 
servitude. 


luvislmess  incident  to  long  continued  and  debasing 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  POPULATION-  IN  CANADA,  AND  THE  SAME 
CONTRASTED  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tip  to  1829,  the  population  of  botli  Canadas  being  but  690,000, 
they  occupied  a  very  humble  position  in  the  industrial  history  of 
America.  Sinc^  then,  although  they  have  had  far  less  than 
their  share  of  the  lionour  awarded  by  Europe  to  the  extraordinary 
advancement  of  the  United  States,  they  have  not  the  less  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  a  prosperity  second,  as  I  shall  take  occasion  to 
show,  to  no  part  of  them.  In  1800  the  free  population  of  tho 
United  States  was  5,305,925.  In  1850  it  was  20,250,000,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  nearly  four  hundred  per  cent. 

In  1811  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  77,000,  and  in 
1851  it  was  962,000,  exhibiting  an  increase,  in  forty  years,  of 
eleven  hundred  per  cent. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  and  when  an  extraordinary  impetus 
was  given  to  the  population  of  the  States,  on  account  of  the  public 
works  in  course  of  con&truction,  and  the  very  high  rates  of  wages 
paid,  their  rate  of  increase  was  35. 27  per  cent.  In  Great  Britain 
for  the  same  period  the  rate  of  increase  was  13-20  per  cent,  in 
Upper  Canada  it  was  owe  hundred  and  four  per  cent. 

The  free  population,  a.s  I  have  remarked,  from  1800  to  1850, 
of  the  United  States,  increased  14,944,075,  or  a  little  less  than 
four  times.  The  population  of  Upper  Canada  from  1811,  being  the 
first  year  tlio  Census  was  accurately  taken,  up  to  1851,  increased 
875,000,  or  ten  times,  closely  approaching  thrice  the  increase  of 
the  Uuited  States  as  a  whole.  _    .    _• 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  world  known  to  modern  history, 
with  the  exception  of  Cidifoniia  and  Australia,  where  a  greater 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  population.     In  the  latter  countries 
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the  discovery  of  goLl  has  imparted  an  unnatural  stimulant  to  set- 
tlement ;  but  in  these  places,  unfortunately,  the  chief  thinfjs  which 
labour  leaves  to  mark  its  footsteps  are  unsightly  cuttings  and 
mounds, — the  monuments  too  often  of  hardships  \vithout  rewards, 
and  bitterly  disappointed  hopes.  But  in  Canadii  labour  is  marked 
by  corn  fields,  which  contribute  to  the  riches  and  comforts  of  tho 
whole  world ;  and  success  is  of  that  character,  that  it  raises  man 
by  its  example,  and  makes  whole  races  resjuectable. 

Lower  Canada,  on  account  of  tho  great  tide  of  emigration 
constantly  flowing  westward,  has  not  increased  in  population  in 
an  equal  ratio  with  Upper  Canada.  In  the  last  twenty-fivo  years, 
however,  she  shows  an  increase  of  ninety  per  cent. ;  her  popnlatioa 
in  1829  having  been  500,000,  and  in  1854  it  was  1,048,000. 

The  whole  of  Canada  is  settled  by  people  of  tho  following 
countries : 


Origins. 

11230 

14305 

51499 

fifi952H 

125r)80 

12182 

474 

4J!0 

CI 

47 

4 

159 

339 

28 

IS 

12 

8 

38 

2 

118 

293 

830 

10 

241U 

Si 

Total 

fEngland  and  Wales, 

82(599 

7581 1 

17(i207 

20417 

520093 

4)732 

3785 

2034 

79 

345 

10(1 

9957 

1007 

ir. 

57 

29 

18S 

209 

11 

24 

131 

1351 

](!8 

889 

03929 

Scotlanil, 

9037(5 

Ireland 

2277()6 

Canada,  French  origin 

095945 

"      not  of  French  origin, 

051073 

United  States 

50214. 

Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward's  Island, 

4'>59 

Now  Brunswick,  M 

3114 

«^ 

Newfoundland, 

130 

d 

West  Indies ,     ... 

392 

b 

East  Indies, 

110 

Gcrniiiny  anil  Holland 

10I1G 

,? 

France  and  Belgium 

1300 

A 

Italy  and  Greece, 

43 

Spain  and  Portugal 

75 

Sweden  and  Norway,  „ 

41 

Kuasia,  Poland  and  Prussia 

193 

Switzerland, 

247 

Austria  and  Hungary 

13 

Guernsey, 

142 

Jersey  and  other  British  lalandi, 

424 

^Other  places, 

2181 

Boi 
Bir 

•nat  sea, 

178 

th  place  not  known, 

3335 

Total  Population, 

S9(>2tU 

952004 

1842205 

Since  this  Census  was  taken,  the  population  has  increased  to 
2,300,000,  Upper  Canada  having  increased  308,000,  and  Lower 
Canada  150,000. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  native  born  Canadians  are  eleven  nine- 
teenths of  the  whole  population,  and  tho  natives  of  Ireland  more 
than  double  the  number  from  any  other  country. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  native  born  Canadians  are  as  eight  to  one 
of  the  entire  population,  and  the  natives  of  Ireland  are  four  timea. 
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more  numerous  thiin  the  natives  of  any  other  country.  In  tho 
Counties  of  Sherbrooke,  Stanstead,  Shefford,  Megantic,  and  Missis- 
quoi,  in  this  Province,  a  more  than  ordinary  number  of  natives  of 
the  United  States  have  settled  :  in  Missisquoi  there  are  two  thou- 
sand, and  in  Stanstead  more  than  three. 

The  inhabitants  of  French  Canadian  origin  in  Upper  Canada 
are  most  numerous  in  the  Counties  of  Essex,  Prescott,  Glengary, 
and  in  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

In  Lower  Canada  there  are  very  few  Upper  Canadians. 

The  Township  of  Waterloo,  in  Upper  Canada,  contains  5237 
persons  of  Or^rman  origin,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  great  pros- 
perity and  very  fine  farms.  In  tho  Counties  of  Ilaldimand,  Perth, 
^Eiist  York,  and  Welland,  the  German  population  is  also  numerous 
and  equally  prosperous. 


THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  TOWNS  AND  CITIES  IN  CANADA, 
AND  THE  SAME  COMPARED  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  most  striking  effect  of  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in 
America  is  the  rise  and  growth  of  tov/ns  and  cities.  At  the  head 
of  a  lake,  or  where  a  stream  empties  into  one  of  those  inland  seas, 
and  forms  a  natural  harbour ;  or  upftn  tho  bank  of  a  navigable 
river  which  flows  through  a  fertile  country,  a  pioneer  of  the  forest, 
or  an  adventurous  speculator  sets  himself  down,  and  says,  that 
"  here  shall  be  a  city."  If  his  judgment  be  good,  and  the  country 
around  his  imaginary  "  Thebes  or  Athens"  be  inviting,  the  waves 
of  population,  which  perpetually  flow  westward,  stop  for  a  time  at 
his  "  location,"  and  actually  verffy  his  dream.  This  is,  literally, 
the  histoiy  of  the  foundation  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukie  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  Brantford  and  London  in  Upper  Canada ; 
and  of  many  other  towns  and  cities  in  both  countries.  And  '. 
convey  an  idea  of  the  wealth  that  is  created  by  population  being 
thus  suddenly  centralised  in  a  comparative  wilderness,  I  have  but  to 
n.-'rae  the  fact,  that  within  twenty  years  land  was  sold  for  a  pound 
an  acre  in  many  cities,  towns  and  villages,  in  the  western  part  of 
America,  where  it  is  now  purchased  for  twenty-five  pounds  a 
foot.  There  is  not  an  old  inhabitant  of  liuffulo  or  of  Chicago  in 
tho  States,  or  of  Toronto  or  Hamilton  in  Canada,  who  cannot 
recount  numerous  instances  of  property,  now  worth  thousands, 
even  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds,  being  bought,  twenty  years  ago, 
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for  .1  oow,  or  a  horse,  or  a  small  quantity  of  ^oods  out  of  a  shop, 
or  a  ft-'W  weeks  or  months  hil)oiu'  of  a  nicchnnic.  These  thins^ 
form  tlie  topics  of  Hio-sido  liistory  in  tliose  phioes.  Tho  poor 
refer  to  thoin  as  foundation  for  liopo.  Tiie  rich  regard  thorn  as 
matters  of  congratulation.  Tim  speculator  and  tlie  man  of  eiiter- 
privse  loarns  from  them  how  and  where  to  found  a  town,  and  to 
make  a  bold  push  for  a  fortune.  . 

In  this  singular  and  instructive  feature  of  American  progress, 
how  does  Canada  compare  with  tho  United  States? 

TIio  "  WorhVs  Progress,''''  published  by  Putnam  of  New  York, — 
a  reliable  authority, — gives  the  population  and  increase  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  United  States.  Boston,  between  ■"  j40  and  1860, 
increased  forty-five  per  cent.  Toronto,  within  the  same  period, 
increased  >ii  net //-five  per  cent.  New  York,  the  great  emporium  of 
tho  United  States,  and  regarded  as  tho  most  prosperous  city  in 
the  world,  increased,  in  the  same  time,  sixty-six  per  cent.,  being 
thirty-five  less  than  Toront'), 

The  cities  of  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  which  have  also  expe- 
rienced extraordinary  prosperity,  do  not  compare  with  Canada  any 
better.  In  the  thirty  years  preceding  1850,  the  population  of  St. 
Louis  increased  fifteen  times.  In  tho  thirty-three  years  preceding 
the  same  year,  Toronto  increased  eh/hteen  times.  And  Cincinnati 
increased,  in  the  same  period  given  to  St.  Louis,  but  twelve  times. 

Hamilton,  a  beautiful  Canadian  city  at  the  head  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and  founded  much  more  recently  than  Toronto,  has  also  had 
almost  unexampled  prosperity.  In  183G  its  population  was  but 
2846,  in  1854  it  was  upwards  of  20,000. 

London,  still  fiirther  west  in  Upper  Canada,  and  a  yet  more 
recently  founded  city  than  Hamilton,  being  surveyed  as  a  wilder- 
ness little  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  now  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  City  of  Ottawa,  recently  called  after  tho  magnificent  river 
of  that  name,  and  upon  which  it  is  situated,  has  now  above 
10,000  inhabitants,  although  in  1830  it  had  but  140  houses, 
including  mere  sheds  and  shanties;  and  the  property  upon 
which  it  is  buik  was  purchased,  not  many  years  before,  for  eighty 
pounds. 

The  Town  of  Brantford,  situated  between  Hamilton  and  London 
and  whose  site  was  an  absolute  wilderness  twenty -five  years  ago, 
has  now  a  population  of  6000,  and  hixs  increased,  in  ten  years, 
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tipwnr<1s  of  three  hnndrcd  per  cent. ;  and  tfiis  without  any  other 
stiinulaiit  or  cauao  save  tho  biisiiioss  arisiiij,^  from  the  settlement 
of  a  fine  country  aJjacont  to  it. 

Tho  Towns  of  Belleville,  C<ihourj,',  Wooc'stock,  fJo(leii(rh,  St. 
Catherines,  I'aris,  Stratford,  Port  Hope,  and  Dundas,  in  Upper 
Canada,  show  similar  prosperity,  some  of  them  havinj?  increased 
in  a  ratio  even  greater  than  that  of  Toronto,  and  all  of  them  but 
so  many  evidences  of  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the 
growth  of  business  and  population  around  them. 

That  some  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  United  States  have 
enjoyed  equal  prosperity  I  can  readily  believe,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  largo  population  suddenly  filling  up  the  country 
contiguous  to  them.  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  too,  as  cities,  are 
magnificent  and  unparallelled  examples  of  the  business,  the  energy, 
and  tho  progi-ess,  of  tho  United  States.  But  that  Toronto  should 
have  quietly  and  unostentatiously  increased  in  population  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  and  that 
tho  other  cities  and  towns  of  Upper  Canada  should  have  kept  pace 
with  tho  Capital,  is  a  fact  creditable  alike  to  the  steady  industry 
and  the  noiseless  enterprise  of  the  Canadian  people. 

Although  Lower  Canada,  from  tho  circumstance  already  fiMuded 
to  of  the  tide  of  emigration  flowing  westward,  has  not  advanced 
80  rai)idly  as  her  sister  Province,  yet  some  of  her  counties  and 
cities  have  recently  made  great  progress.  In  tho  seven  years 
preceding  1851,  the  fine  County  of  Megantic,  on  the  south  side  of 
tho  St.  Lawrence,  and  through  which  the  Quebec  and  Richmond 
Railroad  passes,  increased  a  hundred  and  sixteen  per  cent. ;  the 
County  of  Ottawa  eighty-five ;  the  County  of  Drummond  seventy- 
eight,  and  the  County  of  Sherbrooke  fifty.  The  City  of  Montreal, 
probably  the  most  substantially  built  city  in  America,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  beautiful,  has  trebled  her  population  in 
thirty-four  years.  Tiio  ancient  City  of  Quebec  has  more  than 
doubled  her  population  in  the  same  time,  and  Sorel,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Richelieu,  has  increased  upwards  of  four  times;  showing  that 
Lower  Canada,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  feudal  tciuuo,  and 
of  being  generally  looked  upon  as  less  desirable  for  settlement  than 
the  West,  has  quietly  but  justly  put  in  her  claim  to  a  portion  of 
the  honour  awarded  to  America  far  her  progress. 
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AQRICULTURE  AND  ITS  I'ROailR^S.    THE  SAME  COMPARED 
WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES.  y 

Ciinadii,  but  espcciiiHy  tlio  Wostorn  rrovinco,  is  and  li.-w  boon 
osseritially  an  aijricultural  couutry.  Aotiii<jf  upon  a  policy  whioli 
it  is  neither  necessary  to  explain,  nor  to  discuss  the  merits cf  hero, 
Knfj[land  lias  always  desired  to  make  Canada,  and  indeed  all  hor 
North  American  colonies,  marts  f.r  the  consumption  of  her  manu- 
factures. The  consequence  is,  that  Canada's  energy  lias  been  chiefly 
directed  to  ajrriculture.  It  is  true  that  slie  has  valuable  minerals, 
but  it  is  only  recently  thnt  public  attention  lias  been  directed  to 
them,  .nd  that  capital  has  been  applied  to  their  production. 
Wliatever  prosperity  the  Canadian  people  enjoy,  it  is  emphatically 
to  the  soil,  the  use  they  have  made  of  it,  and  the  timber  they 
found  upon  it  that  they  owe  it.  To  follow  the  plough,  there- 
fore, is  to  follow  what  has  led  to  Cana'la's  wealth.  To  count  her 
stacks  of  corn  is  to  tell  what  she  has  to  shew  for  her  labour.  The 
statistics  which  mark  her  annual  production  are  the  mile-stones  .i a 
her  road  to  prosperity ;  and  if  the  reader  has  a  fancy  for  well-stored 
granaries,  rich  harvest  fields,  farm  yards  teeming  with  plenty,  aad 
beautiful  animals — for  they  are  not  the  less  so  for  being  domestic 
and  useful, — I  would  invite  hira  to  take  a  short  excursion  upon  this 
pleasant  road  of  Canadian  prosperity. 

The  value  of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  Canada  in  1851 
was  estimated  at  £9,200,000,— grain  being  f;5,030,000,  other 
products  £3,570,000.  The  wheat  crop  of  th.J  year  in  Upper 
Canada  was  12,682,550  bushels,  or  nearly  13^  bushels  for  every 
inhabitant,  while  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  year  gave 
only  about  4  J  bushels  to  each  inhabitant. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  an  Essay  to  trace  the  large  increase 
in  the  vegetable  productions  of  Canada.  The  progress  of  the 
American  States,  unexampled  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
aft'ord,  by  contrast,  the  best  proofs  of  the  agricultural  advancement 
of  Canada.  Ohio,  the  best  of  these  States  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  where  land  is  lield,  on  an  average,  at  double  the  price  of  that 
of  the  whole  Union,  produces,  with  nearly  acre  for  acre  under 
wheat  cultivation,  one-seventh  loss  in  quantity  than  Upper  Canada, 
there  being  one  and  a-half  bushels  less  to  each  inhabitant. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  growth  of  wheat  in  the  whole  United 
States  increased  48  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Canada,  in  the  same 
period,  increased  400  per  cent.     Even  in  Indian  corn  the  pro- 
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Auction  of  Ofuiiul.a  comp:iio.s  most  fnvornbly  with  tho  Stiitos,  (lio 
incrouso  in  tlio  States,  for  u  jwriod  of  ton  years,  up  to  1851,  l)oinff 
50  por  cent. ;  nnd  for  niiio  ycius,  up  to  tho  sumo  poriod,  that  of 
Caiiailu  was  1(5^  per  cent. 

Of  oats,  tlio  growth  in  Upper  Canaila, has,  in  nino  years,  inoreasod 
l;)3  per  cent.,  and  in  Lower,  seventy,  ngainat  17  per  cent,  during 
tho  same  period  in  tho  United  States. 

Th(j  amount  of  Hvo  stocik  is  justly  considered  one  of  tl>o  most 
itnportiint  features  in  agri(!uiture,  and  ono  of  primary  consideration 
in  good  farming,  as  without  it  tlio  properties  of  tho  soil  could  not 
bo  sustained,  tho  cxp^nso  and  difficulty  of  introducing  (Juano, 
Nitrato  of  Soda,  and  other  costly  manures,  pressing  too  heavily 
upon  tho  farmer  in  a  young  (;ountry.  In  addition  to  this,  stock 
is  a  ftourco  of  wealth,  as  affording  butter,  cheese,  wool,  and  other 
marketable  prodiico. 

In  1851,  Canada  possessoil  692,622  milch  cows,  being  two  ta 
every  6.i  persons,  and  40,939  more  than  tho  State  of  Ohio, 
which  had  in  this  year  about  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants.  la 
sheep,  tho  proportioa  in  tho  whole  United  States  and  Canada  is 
about  tho  same,  being  about  9  sheep  to  every  10  inhabitants.. 
Upper  Canada  has  10  sheep  to  every  100  acres  occupied  ;  Lower 
Canada  has  8,  and  the  United  States  has  1-^^xS'  ^"  ^^^  years  tho 
increaso  in  the  States  of  the  latter  animals  was  equal  to  10  per 
cenf.,  and  in  the  weight  of  their  fleece  32  por  cent.  In  Canada, 
for  the  same  period,  the  increase  in  animals  was  35  per  cent., 
and  in  wool  04,  the  quality  of  Canadian  wool  being  declared,  at 
the  Great  Exhibition,  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  finest  samples  o£ 
Gorman. 

Canada  posscRses  ono  horso  to  every  five  inliabitants,  and  tho 
increase  in  ten  years  has  been  50  per  cent.  The  best  cattle 
increased  04  per  cent,  in  six  yeai's,  and  the  total  live  stock,  accord- 
ing to  tho  Census,  in  1851,  was  4,249,314  head.  Tho  increaso 
since  that  period  must  have  been  very  large  ;  and  the  importation 
of  the  finest  European  broods,  carofuU)  selected,  has  enabled  tho 
Canadian  farmer  to  compote,  in  stock,  v.  ith  any  part  of  tho  worlds 

From  a  summary  of  tho  facta  elucidated  by  the  last  Census  o£ 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  taken  within  a  year  of  each  other, 
it  appears  that  Canada  far  exceeds  the  most  productive  State  of 
tho  Union  in  wheat,  peas,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  hay,  hemp, 
flax,  ho2>s,  maple  sugar,  and  potatoes ;  Ohio  largely  exceeding. 
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raiijidd  III  Imttor,  clicow,  grass  scod,  wool,  tolmooo,  '  <  cf  and 
])ork  ;  liiiil  if  tlifl  jiroiliuH-  of  tlio  forest  bo  a(l<l<<l,  of  wliicli  (Janailn 
exported  in  1651  to  tlie  valiio  of  mmards  of  a  iiiillion  and  a-lialf 
of  pduiiils,  111,'  relative  weallli  i>  i^reatly  in  favor  of  Canada. 

Already  tlie  population  of  ('anada  in  more  than  one-tliirtoonth 
of  tlie  I  Iiiitod  States,  tho  nroa  in  square  miles,  exelusive  of  torritorics, 
beinur  one-si\tli  ;  lier  growth  of  vvlient  i«  one-sixth  that  of  tho 
Aniei'ie.in  I'nion,  and  |io^Ressinf;,  m  she  do<'H,the  Hfivfjt  liin;hway  of 
the  St,  Lawrence  to  the  West,  htr  resources  prenent  an  unrivalLd 
■&lil  for  enerj»y  and  enterprise. 

As  a  wheat  exixirtin«'  country  Canada  has  matlo  proat  projricsF, 
and  as  the.  iinprovt'd  methods  of  ajrriculture  are  more  (:»enorally 
ado|ited,  and  her  rich  territories  in  the  wtist  become  better  scttleil, 
lier  export.-*  of  breadstutl's  will  W  iinniense.  Jt  would  appear  th.'rt 
the  IJniled  States,  on  tho  cor.traiy,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
liave  btic-n  unable,  even  with  the  temptation  of  famine  prices,  to 
increase  their  export,  for  in  IS'll  their  export  of  wheat  and  flour 
was  equal  to  9,441,091  bushels,  and  tho  value  i5!10,4Cl,7l5.  In 
1851  the  export  was  11,028,397  bushels,  the  value  $11,543,003, 
the  increase  in  twenty  years  being  only  1,587,300  bushels. 

In  IS.'JS  Canada  t^xported  290,020  bushels  of  wheat,  and,  in 
1852,  5,496,718  bus^hels,  thus  increasing  eighteen  times.  Her 
exporlB  in  /.Tain  have  doubled  four  times  in  fifteen  years,  or  more 
than  oiioe  ii;  every  four  years.  They  are  now  equal  to  one-half 
tho  entire  exports  of  the  United  States. 

There  are,  however,  two  articles  which,  until  lately,  occupied 
little  attention  in  Canada,  namely,  bops  and  tkx.  Of  the  former  a 
considerable  amount  has  been  already  exported,  and  the  (piality  was 
considered  fully  equal  to  the  British  at  the  (Jreat  E.xhibition.  The 
growth  of  flax  is  likely  to  become  a  very  im[>ortant  feature  in  Can- 
adian industrial  wealth,  for  tlie  soil  and  climate  of  Canada  are 
regarded  as  better  suited  for  its  growth  than  Mie  great  flax  pro- 
ducing countries.  The  fibre  is  of  tlie  best  description,  and  Canadian 
hemp  is  fully  equal  to  that  from  the  Baltic,  t'lie  Government 
have  already  .shewn  a  disposition  to  foster  and  encourage  this  new 
source  of  natio!\al  wealth,  and  its  manufacture  will  soon  become 
very  general  in  the  countrj'.. 
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Tlic  proiluc.ts  of  tho  forc«t  nro  socorul  only  (o  tlio«i(^  of  nj^ri- 
ftaltiiic  in  iniportnnco,  nml  an-  nt  lojixt  tlwir  cuiiiil  in  viilu(>.  TIio 
expnrtH  ill  IfS.JU  aniDuntcd  In  i'2,nr);>,'2rj5,  to  wliicli  niay  iH'iuMcii 
tho  vftinc  of  the  ;<liipH  Imilt  iit  (^iiobec,  k'injj  Xfl'.'0,l87.  Ol'  the 
tiinhor,  £  I, r,  82,1 2')  wiisexporttnl  to  Great  I5iitain,  X  11,000  to  tlio 
British  Coluniis,  and  X'(5.*)'-',.i  it  to  tho  L'nitod  State.-'.  Tho  white 
and  U'a\  pine,  oali  and  ohn,  form  tlio  most  important  items  in  tlii.s 
amount.  T!io  export  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  was  £]i>'i,O0(),  and  of 
furs  and  ?kinH  £.'32,000.  Tlio  timber  exported,  liowever,  forms  n 
very  small  proportion  of  thefore8t-wcHlth,n»  the  home-consumption, 
for  (hnnestio  piirptjses,  for  bnilditifj,  and  for  tho  constriicliun  of 
wharves,  railways,  fences,  titc,  in  valuwl  at  c-nsidLrably  more  than 
£2,000,000,  and  this  would  <{ive  tho  total  value  of  the  produce  of 
the  forest,  in  1853,  at  about  £4,632,000. 

It  is  said  that  throe  times  tho  amount  of  timber  rcuches  Enj^land 
from  the  Baltic!,  since  tho  reduction  of  duties;  and  it  was  tlionght 
for  a  time  that  the  Canatlian  exi>ort  would  be  seriously  injured  by 
the  change.  It  is,  however,  found  that  Wh  Baltic  and  American 
timber  are  rc(iuired  for  difterent  portions  of  house  and  ship  buildin;;:, 
and  thus  ari  inci  ease  it»  tho  conmimption  of  the  one  benefits  e(|ually 
the  other,  Canada  possesses  almost  every  variety  of  ornamental 
timber,  and  her  black  walnut  surpasses,  in  durability  and  exipiisite 
graining,  tho  mahogany  and  rosewood  so  extensively  used  in 
Europe. 

In  sawed  lumlwr  the  increase  has  l)cen  very  great,  as  appears 
by  a  comparison  of  tho  (piantitie.s  jwrtcd  during  the  last  three 
years.  Of  this  tho  year  1851  pr<..luccd  120,175,500  feet,  and 
1853,  218,480,000  feet,  and  added  to  eight  millions  for  the  broken 
item  of  planks  and  deal  ends,  nvd  38,740,108  cubic  feet  of  squared 
timber,  the  total  would  bo  '  J7J88,010  feet  of  board  measure, 
which  is  equal  to  01,205,6(5 ,  cubic  feet  of  timber.  The  returns, 
however,  from  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
country  it  is  spread  over,  are  no  doubt  far  under  the  mark. 
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FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  the  mouths 
of  the  Saguenay,  and  other  large  rivers,  and  in  the  great  lakes,  give 
occupation  to  several  thousand  persons.  The  Gulf  fisheries  are 
of  great  value,  but  in  these  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Princo 
Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  are  equally  interested,  and  by 
the  recent  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  they  have  free 
admission  to  these  waters.  The  principal  stations  immediately 
appertaining  to  Canada  are  those  of  the  ^fagdalen  Islands,  Gaspe 
and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario.  The 
produce  of  this  trade  in  1853  was  about  110,000  barrels,  and  of 
these  were  exported  to  the  value  of  £85,000:  £18,355  being 
exported  to  the  United  States,  £15,072  to  British  North  American 
Colonies,  £8801  to  Great  Britain,  and  £42,'7'70  to  foreign  countries. 
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GEOLOGICAL  FEATURES  AND  SOIL. 

The  general  features  of  Canada  exhibit  a  granitic  country,  with 
occasional  calcareous  rocks,  of  a  soft  texture,  and  in  horizontal 
strata.  The  calcareous  region  extends  in  a  line  north-west  beyond 
Lake  Michigan,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thence 
to  the  great  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

All  the  great  lakes  are  placed  in  the  line  of  contact  betweea 
two  vast  chains  of  granite  and  limestone.  At  the  narrowest  part 
of  Lake  Winnipeg,  where  it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  broad,  the 
western  shore  is  skirted  by  calcareous  rocks,  while  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  there  are  still  higher  rocks,  of  a  dull  grey  granite.  In 
the  Lower  Province,  particularly,  the  granite  prevails,  with  clay 
and  limestone  occasionally.  The  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
offers  a  rich  field  for  the  mineralogist,  and  at  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morenci  there  is  a  dense  bed  of  limestone,  exhibiting  deep  fissures, 
which  appear  to  confirm  the  account  of  the  earthquake  in  1603 
of  which  so  many  traces  are  visible. 

The  granite  is  invariably  found  in  strata  more  or  less  inclined 
to  the  horizon,  but  never  parallel  with  it.  From  Quebec  to 
Niagara  the  red  slate  is  perhaps  the  prevailing  rock.  The  sub- 
soil around  Lake  Ontario  is  limestone  on  granite,  real  granite 
being  seldom  seen.  On  Lake  Erie  the  strata  are  limestone,  slate, 
and  spT'dstone;  and  at  Niagara  the  stratum  of   slate  is  nearly 
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forty  feet  thick,  and  almost  as  fragile  as  shale, — so  much  so,  indeed, 
as  to  sink  the  supcriuciimhent  limestone ;  and  thus  verifying  to 
some  extent  the  opinion  that  a  retrocession  of  the  falls  has  been 
going  OR  for  ages.  On  Lake  Huron  limestone  is  found,  with 
detach(*d  blocks  of  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks.  On  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  are  sandstone,  resting  on  granite, 
chalcedony,  cornelian,  jasper,  opal,  agate,  sardonyx,  zeolith,  and 
serpentine,  with  iron,  lead,  and  copper  imbedded.  The  north 
shore  is  of  older  formation,  with  vast  beds  of  granite,  and  mines 
of  copper. 

An  elaborate  and  highly  interesting  report,  recently  presented 
by  Mr.  Logan,  the  Provincial  Geologist,  to  llis  Excellency  the 
Governor  General,  furnishes  much  vaUuiblo  descriptive  detail 
of  the  country  between  Montreal  and  Cap  Tourmente,  thirty 
miles  below  Quebec,  having  a  length  of  about  two  hundred  miles, 
gradually  widening  from  Cap  Tourmente,  and  having  an  area  of 
about  3000  square  miles. 

"It  presents  a  general  flat  surface,  rising  in  many  places  by 
"  abrupt  steps,  (the  marks  of  ancient  sea  margins,)  into  successive 
"  terraces,  some  of  which  are  from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  level 
"  of  the  river,  and  the  whole  have  a  general  parallelism  with  it. 
"  These  terraces  are  o(;cupied  by  extensive  beds  of  clay  and  sand." 
The  economic  materials  of  this  district,  traversed  by  the  St.  Maurice 
and  other  large  rivers,  appear  to  be  those  of  bog  iron  ore,  of  which 
the  largest  fields  appear  in  the  country  between  St.  Maurice  and 
Batiscan ;  and  in  the  same  localities,  especially  in  the  St.  Nicholas 
range  of  Pointe  du  Lac,  iron  ochre  is  extensively  found,  oc<^py- 
ing,  it  is  said,  an  area  of  about  400  acres,  with  a  depth  ranging 
from  four  to  six  feet,  and  aftbrding  eight  varieties  in  colour. 
Iron  sand,  wad,  and  hoj  manganesz  are  also  found,  and  clay  for 
pottery,  bricks,  and  roofing  tiles,  to  an  extent  which  enables  them 
to  be  manufactured  in  almost  any  locality  where  wanted ;  and  the 
white  sandstone,  although  harder  than  most  building  stone,  pos- 
sesses, as  Mr.  Logan  remarks,  the  valuable  pro[)erty  of  resisting 
fire.  This,  with  limestone  and  the  yellow  calcareous  stone,  called 
the  "Deschambault  stone,"  and  the  milhtoncs  over  the  Potsdam 
beds,  fit  for  flagging,  are  in  beds  from  one  to  two  feet  thi(!k. 
Marble  of  various  colours,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish, 
is  found,  and  peat  has  been  turned  by  the  habitants  to  excellent 
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account,  for  when  burned,  and  combined  with  the  surface  beneath, 
it  becomes  a  very  fruitful  soil. 

The  conflagrations  which  have  destroyed  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  two  principal  cities  in  Canada  have  naturally  called  public 
attention  to  the  roofing  of  the  houses,  and  several  slate  quarries 
in  the  Townships  of  Kingsey  and  Elzcar  are  now  in  operation. 
Their  specific  gravity  and  chemical  composition  are  said  to  resemble 
the  finest  "Welsh  slate.  In  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada 
clay  slates  have  been  extensively  discovered. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  ^Ir.  Logan  have  declared — and  it  is  feared 
with  too  much  truth — that  from  the  geological  structure  of  Canada 
coal  cannot  exist. 

If  Canada,  however,  has  not  coal  she  is  conveniently  situated  to 
it :  on  the  north-west  are  the  immense  coal  fields  of  the  Michigan 
Territory,  and  on  the  south-east  is  the  still  greater  coal  field  of 
Appalachia,  the  one  Avith  a  supposed  surface  of  12,000,  and  the 
other  of  60,000  square  miles,  and  said  to  be  the  largest  known  car- 
boniferous tracts  in  the  world.  ,1 

But  little  copper  has  been  foxmd  in  Lower  Canada.  On  the 
River  L'Assomption  and  other  places  where  it  has  been  discovered 
the  lode  is  said  to  be  of  trifling  value. 

Mr.  Logan  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  discovery  and 
distribution  of  gold.  The  auriferous  tract  is  clearly  shown  to  exist 
over  10,000  square  miles  on  the  south  side  of  the  St,  Lawrence, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Francis, 
from  Richmond  to  Salmon  River,  and  on  the  Magog  River  above 
Sherbrooke  ;  but  he  remarks  "that  the  deposit  will  not,  in  general, 
"  remunerate  unskilled  labour,  and  that  agriculturists,  artisans,  and 
"  others  engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  country,  would 
"  only  lose  their  labour  by  turning  gold  hunters." 

The  Report  of  Mr.  Logan  on  the  Upper  Province  is  accompa- 
nied by  one  by  Mr.  Murray,  the  Assistant  Geologist,  who  especially 
refers  to  the  district  between  Kingston  and  the  River  Severn, 
connecting  Lake  Simcoe  with  the  Georgian  Bay.  The  economic 
materials  met  with  in  this  district  are  magnetic  and  specular  irm 
ore,  which  exists  chiefly  in  the  Township  of  Bedford  in  the  County 
of  Frontenac,Madoc  and  Marmora  in  Hastings,  Belmontin  Victoria, 
and  Seymour  in  Northumberland  ;  and  of  these  Mr.  Murray  thinks 
the  dtiposits  in  Madoc,  Marmora  and  Belmont  will  bocome  of  grea^ 
commercial  importance.    The  Marmora  mines  are  now  worked  by 
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111  Eii'j;lisli  Company,  with  largo  capital  aiul  cveiy  niodorn  imjuove- 
ont  ill  itia(:hiiierv.     Tlun'  arc  situated  on  a  rockv  Hat,  ami  t1 
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per  cent.  It  is  found  chiefly  on  the  surface,  or  in  its  iniiiicdiate 
vicinity.  The  Company  ownin;^  tlieni  also  possess  exiiiisive 
!)(!ds  of  marble  and  iithooTaphic,  stone.     Tn  tl 


le  stinie  district  are 
found  tialcna  and  jiliunbaifo ;  and  the  PoLsdain  foiniation  yields 
c;'rindstones  and  flagginu;  stones ;  clay  })roducing  the  rod  uutl 
white  brick  is  also  abundant. 

The  copper  on  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  is  becoming  aa 
inipoitant  article  of  national  wealth,  and  is  fuund  occnsionally  iu 
masses  of  'jr)00  pounds  weiglit  in  a  pure  and  malleable  state. 

Canada  abounds  in  mineral  springs,  and  tlie  Caxton,  Planta- 
^iMiet,  f^t.  Leon  and  St.  Catherines  waters  have  ac(piircd  great 
celebrity. 

The  soil  of  Canada  is  generally  extremely  fertile,  and  consists 
principally  of  yellow  loam  on  a  sub-siratum  of  limestone.  It 
greatly  improves  to  the  westward,  and  its  quality,  when  uiiciilti- 
vatod,  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  timber  it  produces,  the 
larger  and  heavier  kinds  growing  on  the  best  soil.  In  I'pper 
Canada  the  brown  clay  and  loam,  intermingled  with  marl,  pre- 
dominates in  the  district  between  the  St.  LawnMice  aiiil  the 
Ottawa  ;  but  further  west,  and  north  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Krie,  tlie 
soil  becomes  more  clayey  and  far  more  productive.  The  virgin  soil 
is  rich  bi'vond  measure  and  the  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  for 
Ages,  improved  by  the  ashes  of  the  fires  which  sometimes  sweep  the 
forest,  render  it  abundantly  productive  for  several  years  without 
extraneous  help. 
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CLIMATE. 

The  acknowledged  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  not  only  upon 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil  of  a  country,  but  upon  the  temper, 
Iiabits  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  renders  an  entpiiry  into  the 
climate  of  Canada  a  subject  of  great  importance. 

Iler  inland  seas,  with  an  area  of  100,000  square  miles,  and  a 
•upposi'd  content  of  11,000,000  (adiic  miles  of  water--far  exceed- 
ing half  the  fresh  water  in  all  the  'nkes  in  the  world, — exercise  a 
powerful  intbience  in  modifying  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and 
col(L      The  uniformity  of  tomperaturo  thus  produced,  although 
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low,  is  foinul  to  be  liiglily  favorable  to  animal  and  voQ'otable 
life.  It  is  tlioveforo  found  that  in  the  neiirlibourhood  of  the  lakes 
the  most  delicate  fruits  are  reared  without  injury,  whilst  in  place? 
four  or  five  degrees  farther  south  they  are  destroyed  by  the  early 
frosts.  The  quantity  of  rain,  which  for  the  most  part  falls  in 
summer  and  early  autumn,  is  no  doubt  greatly  increased  by  evapo- 
ration from  these  immense  bodies  of  water.  The  winds  are  most 
variable,  and  rarely  continue  for  more  than  two  or  three  days  in 
1,1  0  same  (luarter.  This  has  the  effect  of  preserving  the  equilibrium, 
an  1  lenders  the  occurrence  of  disastrous  storms  less  frequent.  The 
S.  W.,  the  most  prevalent  wind,  is  generally  moderate,  -vith  clear 
.■-kies.  The  N.  E.  and  E.  bring  continued  rains  in  summer  and 
early  autumn,  and  the  N.  W.,  springing  from  the  regions  of  ice,  is 
invariably  dry,  elastic,  and  invigorating.  Since  1818  the  climat* 
has  greatly  changed,  owing  jirincipally,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  large 
clearings  of  tlie  primeval  forests. 

The  salubrity  of  the  Province  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its 
cloudless  skies,  its  elastic  air,  and  almost  entire  absence  of  fogs. 
The  lightness  of  the  atmosphere  has  a  most  invigorating  effect 
upon  the  spirits.  The  winter  frosts  are  severe  and  steady,  and  the 
summer  suns  are  hot,  and  bring  on  vegetation  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  It  is  true  that  the  spring  of  Canada  differs  much  from 
the  spring  of  many  parts  of  Europe ;  but  after  her  long  winter  tho 
crops  start  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  reconcile  her  iidiabitants  to  the 
loss  of  that  which,  elsewhere,  is  often  tho  sweetest  season  of  the 
year.  If,  however,  Canada  has  but  a  short  spring,  she  can  boast 
of  an  autumn  deliciously  mild,  and  often  lingering  on,  with  its 
■'Indian  summer"  and  gulden  sunsets,  until  the  month  of 
December. 

A  Canadian  winter,  the  mention  of  which,  some  years  ago,  in 
lu'Topo,  conveyed  almost  a  sensation  of  misery,  is  hailed  rat^'cr  a« 
ii  season  of  increased  enjoyment  than  of  privation  and  discomfort 
by  the  people.  Instead  of  alternate  rain,  snow,  sleet  and  fog,  with 
broken  up  and  impassable  roads,  the  Canadian  has  clear  skies,  a 
iine  bracing  atmosphere,  with  the  rivers  and  many  of  the  smaller 
lakes  frozen,  and  the  inequalities  in  the  rude  tracks  through  the 
woods  made  smooth  by  snow — the  whole  face  of  the  country  being 
literally  Macadamized  by  nature  for  a  people  as  yet  unable  to 
Macadamize  for  themselves. 
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Tt  must  not  bo  supposed  that  the  length  of  this  season  is  neces- 
T.trily  prejudicial  to  the  farmer,  for  mild  winters  are  generally  found 
to  bi^  injurious  to  fall  crops  of  wheat,  and  a  scrio-js  hindrance  to 
business  and  travelling.  The  summer,  short  and  eminently  fruc- 
tifying, occupies  the  whole  of  the  farmer's  time.  It  is  in  winter 
that  the  land  is  cleared  of  timber,  the  firewood  dracffjed  home 
trom  the  woo  on  sloiglis  over  ground  impassable  by  wheel 
carriages,  and  that  the  farmer  disposes  of  his  produce,  and  lays 
in  his  supplies  for  the  future.  The  snow  forms  a  covering  for  his 
crops,  and  a  road  to  his  market.  On  the  arrival  of  winter  the  caro 
of  his  fat  stock  ceases,  for  the  whole  is  killed,  freezes,  and  cau 
bo  disposed  of  as  the  state  of  the  market  suggests. 

Comparing  tlio  two  Provinces,  it  is  admitted  that  tho  climatrt 
of  Upper  Canada  is  the  most  favorable  for  agricultural  purposes, 
the  winter  being  shorter,  and  tho  temperature  less  severe ;  but 
tho  brilliant  sky,  the  pure  elastic  air,  and  uninterrupted  frost 
of  Lower  Canada,  though  perhaps  lingering  too  long,  are  far 
more  exhilarating,  and  render  out-door  exercise  much  more  at^ree- 
jiblo.  Few  who  have  enjoyed  the  merry  winters  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  with  the  noble  hospitality  and  charming  society  of  tliese 
cities,  their  sleigh  drives  and  their  pic-nics,  can  ever  forget  the 
many  attractions  of  a  winter  in  Lower  Canada. 

It  would  indeed  bo  strange  if  some  did  not  complain  that 
the  climate  of  Canada  was  too  hot,  without  reflecting  how  neces- 
sary and  how  valuable  this  occasional  extreme  may  be.    Although 
tho  summer  season  is  short  it  is  highly  favorable  for  tho  growth 
of  hay,  mangel  wurtzel,  turnips,  and  other  roots,  which  enablo  the 
iarmer  to  fatten  his  cattle  before  the  arrival  of  winter;  and  in  u 
country  where  labour  is  not  only  high,  but  often  diilicult  to  be  had, 
the  heat  is  of  incalculable  value.     The  average  amount  of  harvest 
labour  in  England  is  said  to  be  about  13s.  sterling  per  acre, 
whilst  in  Canada  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  Gs.  or  Os.  (3d. 
This  arises  from  various  causes.     The  Canadian  harvest  ripens 
earlier,  and  is  generally  much  less  injured  by  weather  than  in 
England,  and  wb-on  cut,  can,  for  the  most  part,  bo  bound  at  once, 
and  carried  to  the  barn.     Tho  climate  is  so  favorable  that  there  is 
little  or  no  trouble  in  "  making "  either  grain  or  grass.     Add  to 
this  tho  very  general  use   of  reaping  and   mowing  machines, 
induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  diiriculty  of  obtaining  hands.     It  will 
be  found,  on  an  average,  that  the  crops  are  housed  in  half  the  time 
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riini  v.itli  li;ilf  tlio  labour  ainl  cxi-.^iise  lliat  flicy  aru  in  Kiiij;laficl ; 
and,  uotwitlistaiuliiig  tlio  It'iig-tli  of  the  wiutor  in  Canada,  the  har- 
vest of  Upper  Canada  is  ^vnuraHy  garnered  by  the  first  or  second 
week  in  Au:;ust,  thu  farmers  thus  liaving  longer  days  for  labour. 

There  is  still  another  advantage  arising  from  the  ruimmcr  heat, 
luiMiely,  tliat  of  cli'aning  the  hind,  killing  all  noxiuus  weeds,  and 
preparing  it  for  green  crops. 

<_>f  the  genei'al  salubrity  of  th*'  I'rovinee,  its  vital  statistics,  as 
compared  NNilh  those  of  utlur  countries,  atford  satisfactory  evidence; 
nnd  the  following  table,  communicated  by  Professor  (iiiy,  is  not 
devoid  of  interest,  as  siiewing  the  proportion  of  death's  to  the 
population  in  various  countries: 
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MANUFACTURES  AND  SHIP  "JUILDINO. 

As  a  manufacturing  country  Canada  is  only  begiiming  to  be 
important.  English  Canada  is  more  thf  n  a  century  younger  than 
the  United  States,  and  until  recently  1  er  po}iulation  was  almost 
exclusively  occupied  in  the  pursuits  of  husbandry.  She  has, 
however,  within  the  last  few  years,  mai  e  considerable  progress  in 
manufactures,  many  of  her  articles  havi  ig  obtained  prizes  at  the 
<«roat  Exhibition  in  London,  and  several  of  tbem  receiving  favor- 
able notice. 

Of  all  manufactures  in  timbers  the  m«  st  important  is  that  of 
ship  building,  and  this  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  Quebec. 
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Till'  iiu'ier-.-o  in  tlie  tiMdc  Iijis  ]ioi>ii  very  ,2[i'0Mt,  not  only  from  the 
oxtciisivi'  d(  'Diind  fi,'-  v('s^('ls,  lull  Iiccmum'  of  til''  liitrli  i'('|iiit;itioii 
Caii;i'li:iii  Imilt  ships  liavc  Mcijiiiied  f">r  Hynunetry,  solidity,  and 
sjioc'l.  Ill  lilt'  y<';ir  IH"),'?  forty-eio'ht  sliijs,  witli  a  tonnii'^e  of 
49,(H)U  tons,  wi-ni  Imilt  at  Quehoc,  valiiml  ;(t  .£500,000,  bcino-  mi 
incro.'is.f  in  one  year,  of  twc-nty-two  sliips,  and  (jf  valuo  £340,000. 
A  f^'i'i'it  niiiiilier  of  tli(^se  ranu,'i'il  from  10)0  to  1800  tons,  and 
of  tlii'iii  liave  iiiadii  remarkalily  sliovt  pas  .^rcs.  The 
(Oif/'^  made  ono  of  the  host  passaijcs  ever  made  liy  a  sailinj; 
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o  and  from  Auistralia,  heatiii'^'  the  fastest  Anicriran  ship  tlion 
on  tlio  ocean.  The  '' S/iontliuf  Stur,'"  1.5'2t)  tons,  and  the  ''Arthur 
fhe  Great;'  IGOO  tons,  built  in  1853  hy  Mr.  Lee,  a  Frencli  Cana- 
dian of  Quebec,  are  amono^  the  finest  ships  now  in  Iltsr  Majesty's 
transport  service ;  one  of  them,  tlie  "  Slioofinr/  Sf(tr"  liavino;  made 
tiio  tiiftest  passage  on  record  from  I'iymoiitli  to  'Nfalta.  Many  of 
these  shijia  were  sold  at  £18  10s.  jier  ton ;  and  notwithstandin/i, 
the  depression  in  the  trade,  the  keels  of  thirty  ships,  of  from  80' » 
to  2000  tons  burthen,  were  laid  down  in  the  past  winter.  Of 
the  increase  in  ship  building  in  the  inland  waters,  it  wonld  bo 
impossible  hero  to  give  any  description.  In  1817  two  steamers 
Were  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  the  following  year  one  was 
launched  in  Lake  Erie.  At  the  present  time  thousands  of  vessels, 
steam  and  sailing,  traverse  the  waters  of  the  five  great  lakes  and 
the  liiver  8t.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  lonncr  many  are  decorated  in 
a  stylo  which  fully  entitles  them  to  the  name  of  floating  pa!a(;es. 

After  a  season  of  apathy  and  mismanagement,  the  manufactures 
of  iron  and  copper  have  assumed  a  healthy  condition.  The  Mar- 
mora works,  in  the  County  of  lli-itings,  possessing  singular  advan- 
tages, have,  asalready  remarked,  pa-^seil  into  the  hamls  of  an  English 
Company,  with  large  capital  and  every  improvement  in  machinery. 
The  bed  is  easily  mined,  and  the  ores  are  of  excellent  (piMlity.  The 
Three  Rive  s  mines,  on  the  liiver  St.  Maurice,  have  been  many 
years  iu  operation,  and  at  this  time  em|iloy  about  300  hands. 
The  proprietor  obtained  a  prize  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition. 
The  exports  of  this  branch  of  Canadian  industry,  destined  to 
become  so  important,  have  been  hitherto  frilling.  The  magnetic 
iron  on  L'ike  Superior  and  elsewhere  has  been  recently  examined 
by  srientitic  men  from  Englani],  who-;e  report  is  highly  favorable, 
and  the  general  quality  of  tlie  bar  iron  is  saiil  to  cipial  the  best 
Swedish  ill  toughness  and  ductility.     Some  of  the  iron  from  Lake 
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Superior  has  been  pronounced  superior  to  any  in  tlie  worW,  i(» 
ul<ininte  tenacity  being  nearly  90,000  lbs.  to  tlio  S(|uaro  liicli, 
anil  lii:it  of  the  best  liussian  being  only  IdfiOO  lbs. 

If",  however,  Canaili).  jiroduces  at  the  jiresent  inouient  but  littlo 
iron,  her  consumption  ol'  it  is  very  large.  She  manufactures  railway 
locomotives  of  the  most  approved  construction,  and  every  variety 
of  castings,  with  land  and  marine  steam  engines,  and  fittings  foj- 
all  kinds  of  machinery.  Ilor  fire  engines  cijual  those  of  any  other 
country,  and  gained  the  first  prij.e  at  the  (Jreat  Exhibition.  Sh« 
manufactures  railway  carriages  and  waggons ;  and  her  plcusuro 
carrjajjes  are  not  surpassed,  for  elegance  of  design,  durability,  and 
finisli,  by  any  in  the  world.  She  makes  edge  tools  of  every  variety, 
and  many  of  tliem  are  sought  by  the  artisan  and  backwoodsman 
in  preference  to  those  of  ]']uropoan  manufacture.  Agricultural 
machines  and  implements  are  extensively  made  in  the  Province ; 
and  Upper  Canada  stands  almost  unrivalled  in  the  mamifacturo  of 
cooking  and  ornamental  stoves.  Even  in  printing  types,  and 
stereotype  plates,  in  jdiilosophical  and  surgical  instruments,  and 
in  piano-fortes  and  other  musical  instruments  she  competes  most 
creditably  with  other  countries. 

In  cotton  fabric's  Canada  has  made  but  little  progress,  hut  in 
woollen  goods  and  mixed  fabrics  she  is  a  large  producer,  and  of  ^ 
quality  so  good  as  to  have  taken  prizes  at  the  New  York  and 
London  Exhibition.s. 

In  the  manufacture  of  furs,  and  other  articles  for  which  tlie 
northern  territory  affords  peculiar  advantages,  she  is  unrivalled; 
and  the  exquisite  graining  of  her  timber  for  cabinet  work,  especially 
that  of  black  walnut,  has  lately  created  a  great  demand  for  it 
in  the  European  markets. 

Pr.ssing  over  the  loss  important  manufactures,  there  remain  tha 
grist  and  saw  mill.,  uf  the  Province,  which  minister  to  the  first 
wants,  of  the  pioneer  of  the  wilderness,  and  produce  the  stapl« 
exports  of  the  colony.  Of  the  latter,  especially  tliose  on  the  river* 
Ottawa  and  Saguenay,  Canada  has  perhap?  the  largest  in  th« 
world.  The  returns  of  the  Census  of  1851,  though  very  imperfect, 
give  158  steam  and  1473  mills  worked  by  water-power,  producing 
772,612,770  feet  of  lumber  per  annum,  exclusive  of  4,590,000 
planks.  There  were  1153  grist  mills  returned,  of  which  45  wer« 
steam  power,  cmj)loying  a  capital  of  over  £1,000,000.  Severd 
counties,  however,  made  no  return ;  and  the  statistics  generaliv- 
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Itoariiinf  upon  this  important  branch  of  industry  and  oapilul  aro 
T(!ry  iniporfiM't  in  the.  public  rolurns,  tho  only  sources  ot'  informa- 
tion open  to  tho  writer. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

The  mercantile  progress  of  Canada  has  been,  at  loast,  ei]Uid  to 
that  of  her  population.  Of  this  tho  trade  and  navigation  return* 
afford  a  striking  confirmation. 

In  18.1 1  her  imports  amounted  to  £1,003,045,  and  her  exports 
to  £l,018,!)22.  It  would  \h;  tedious  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
colony  in  these  '*ems,  for  they  have  naturally  grown  with  her 
growth.  I  will  therefore  deal  with  tho  present.  The  increase  in 
her  commerce  in  one  year,  from  1852  to  185;], — the  latest  period 
«t  which  wo  have  the  (rovernmeut  returns, — was  £5,047,151)  or  57 
per  cent  ,  tho  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  1853  being 
£13,945,084  agaii'st  £3,898,524  in  1852. 

Of  goods  piiyiiig  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  there  were 
imported  in  1853  £7,995,359,  and  of  free  goods  £443,977,  the 
largest  items  being  those  of  cotton  goods,  £1,315,085;  woollen, 
£1,254,255  ;  silk,  £300,330  ;  linen,  £133,414;  iron,  manufactured 
»nd  unmanufactured,  £1,385,020;  tea,  £390,105;  sugar,  £297,058 
and  earthenware,  £30,579;  and  of  tho  whole  she  imported 

From  (ireat  Britain, £4,022,280     3  10 

"    B.  N.  A.  Colonies 159,034  13     3 

"     tho  United  States, 2,945,530  17     0 

"     other  foreign  countries 208,507     1     0 

The  total  imports  divided  among  the  whole  population,  as  it  stood 
«n  the  1st  January,  1854,  give  £3  14s.  lOd.  to  each  individual. 
Tho  imports  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  period  give  only 
£2  7s.  to  each  individual. 

The  exports  of  Canada  in  the  year  1853  amounted  to  £5,950,325, 
eonsisting  of: 

Produce  of  the  mines, £27,339     3     2 

'V  "       sea, 85,000  13     8 

«  "       forest, 2,355,255     2     2 

Animals  and  their  produce, 342,031     7     0 

Vegetable  food, 1,995,094  15     9 

Other  agricultural  products, 20,018  17  11 

Manutactures, 35,100     9     0 

Other  articles, 15,823  11     3 
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1840,  (vide  Boston  Aliiiana'/ for  I8ijl.)  amofinteJ  to  »ii2f!!,'U(),7n8, 
exct'ediiijj^  Imt  littli)  over  eleven  times  those  of  Canada,  altlioiig'li 
their  [)(>i)ulation  was  more  tiian  lifueii  times  <,n'eati -.  The  vahiit 
of  their  exports  for  the  same  year  was  !«!132,0CG,9  ij  being  but 
thirteen  times  moro  than  those  of  Canada. 

The  rrirat  iinporlani.-o  to  (Ireal  Ihitain  of  tho  British  North 
Aineriran  trade,  even  over  that  to  the  United  States,  valuable.  u% 
tlie  latter  unquestionably  is,  may  be  ^i'athored  from  tho  faet,  that, 
she  exported  to  the  States,  in  185:3,  to  tho  value  of  £2:3,101,071. 
Ix'inu,'  little  over  one  ]iound  to  each  individual,  whilst  lur  export* 
to  Canada  were  £4,922,280,  being  erpiivalent  to  £2  Cs.  7.^1.  to 
eaeli  inliabitant.  It  may  be  reuuirkod  that  the  Canadian  taritl" 
contrasts  most  favorably  with  that  of  the  United  States,  the  duty 
on  all  mamifaetured  artieles  being  considerably  less.  Cana.L'tV 
whole  coiihumption,  at  the  I'liited  States'  tarilf,  would  cost  her 
£500,000  per  annum  more  than  she  now  pays. 

Of  the  Avhole  exports  and  imports  of  1853,  the  value  of 
.£'8,085,425  was  lonveyed  by  the  way  of  tho  Kiver  St.  Lawrence; 
and  tho  total  amount  of  duties  collected  in  tliat  year  was 
£1,028,1)70,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  live  times  in  ten  years. 

In  the  yi'ar  1805,  140  vessels,  with  u  tonnage  of  25,130  tons, 
arrivid  at  (,>uebec.  Tn  1854  there  arrived  at  the  sjime  port 
1315  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  580,323  tons.  In  addition  to  thi» 
there  were  numerous  vessels  entered  at  the  Ports  of  Amherst, 
(raspo,  and  New  Carlisle.  The  coasting  traffic,  and  that  of  tht 
inland  waters,  between  Canada  auil  the  United  States,  employed, 
of  British  ships,  steam  and  sail,  inwards  and  outwards,  4,051,313 
tons,  and  of  American  vessels  2,518,900,  or  a  total  of  7,  t7o,31'j 
tons. 


*  Till-  ;iililiticin  liiis  liccii  iiiaiic  for  .vcnrs  in  tlic  Ti-iulu  and  Xavif^atiou  K<-iK)i't.s,  it 
•ing  I'uuud  that  tlio  inland  ports  aru  uiidcrViXlucU. 
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TIk'  ]'"its  of  ('aii.iil.'v  tak<'  r.inL  tlms  in  i]\-:  v,ilii>'  <>!'  ili.'ii' 
**X|iiii(-  ainl  iiii|'(iils  III  IS.M:  — In  I  \|H)i(s- (^iiclicr,  Muiiirciil, 
Tornnto,  Co!ilir>iiik,  l)alIu)U>i<',  l\iiiif>l»>ii,  St.  .I^liiis  ain!  Wliilby. 
fn  iiii]M)ris — Moiitifal,  (^mi'i'c,  'I'oiniito,  llainillim,  Ivii^ston, 
SiiUiitorii,  I'rcsintl  aiiil  Slaiiliv.  In  (.Aipmis  (Jucl).  c  La^'  innde 
tlio  lai^vsl  jili-^iiInU',  and  Toioiilo  tin-  laiL;vst  rrlalivc  a  Ivanci.'. 
In  inipuiis  Mciniival  lias  mailo  IIuj  largest,  advaiieo  air wliiti.'ly, 
.siiil  liaiiiiihiii  nlativfly. 

The  iii;|)nilaiic('  ol'  llio  tiaiKi  of  tlio  St.  r.iiwnMicf)  wiili  (illicr 
couniiiis  sliiiiild  lie  tstiiiiatc'd  iiioro  by  llic  nature  of  iIk'  coimno- 
ditii's  I'xcliaiiiivd  lliaii  i>y  tlifiiintiinwic  Vfilni-,  as  Canadian  i'X|portf*, 
boinif  laiiTfly  uuido  up  of  timber,  roijuiro  an  imiin'iise  lailk  of 
iiliili|'iii'4\  and  coiisL-quontly  tfivo  oiiiployment  to  n  rreat  iiuniluT 
of  tlio  best  siilors. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITrilE. 

In  1843  ^]\Q  revenue  of  (-anada  was  .t't4r),5'7S,  nnd  itH  expendi- 
ture £8;J(i,7.")i.  In  18.5;]  tlie  former  anioiuitcd  to  £].714.nr)0,  and 
the  latter  to  £834,0(i8,  jfivincj  a  bal.'inc.o  to  tlio  credit  of  tlio  Coii- 
«olidat('d  l''und  of  ,€s.'34/il>8,  having  iiicre.nsod  foni-fold  in  ten 
years,  (')f  tie  revenue  £l,0"jn,78"2  were  derived  from  llie  customs, 
£123,002  from  piil)IiG  works,  £03,770  territorial,  and  fir^OOlJ 
casual  ivvenne.  ( )f  flio  cus;  lus  revenue  tlie  sum  of  i'!)S!),507  was 
not,  after  drducting  salaries  and  all  other  expenses. 

The  revenue  for  1.SJ4  is  estimated  at  £1,423,520,  .ind  tlie 
expenditure  at  £s);iO,.jO."),  or  at  the  rate  of  8s.  2d.  for  eaidi  inhab- 
itant. Tlie  IJoston  Almanac  gives  tlie  expenditure  of  the  I  iiifed 
States  at  £12,1)30.870,  which,  divided  into  the  population,  uiakeK 
ll9.  Id.  })er  individual,  or  thirty-seven  pttr  cent,  higher  tiiaii  tlie 
indirect  taxes  of  Canada  ;  but  this  includes  3,204,007  shives,  or 
nearly  onc-seventli  of  the  ^vhole  population,  who  are  not  taxed : 
deducting  these  it  would  add  lifteisn  per  cent,  per  individual  to  tho 
ta.x  on  the  free  inhiibitants  of  the  Stat(fs, 

rioiii  a  table  rei'ently  compiled  in  England  it  appears  tliat  the 
sum  contributed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  to  (lie  revenue  is 
considerably  less?  tlian  that  c<uitributed  by  any  other  liritisli 
Colony,  'riicinhabilants  of  the  Anstialiaii  Colonies  eontiibiite  two 
pounds  per  head,  liie  West  India  Islands  on*'  ]ioii!id,  aiiil  the 
other  British  \orlh  American  I'rovinces  ten  sliilliiigs.  Canada 
contributes  eight  shillings  and  two  pence. 
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l''ii'ni  ilio  L'\|K'iiililiiit!  of  till'  I'lDviiici)  alioiil  twcMity  per  cunt, 
miiy,  liiiwi'vor,  lie  fairly  ilt'diii-tcil.  us  it  i><t(ivi'ii  luick  to  tlu'scvni'al 

lion 


nil 


iiilit''*  I'iPi'  1.1.  Ill  |iiii-posos  ;  lu'iiitj  lor  tho  su|i|iorl  of  cotm 
wliools,  tlu>  luliiiiiiistnitioii  ot'  justiio,  tlio  ])ayMiont  of  tlic  s;il,irit'» 
III"  imM'ic  (iJlicci'M,  and  til.'  ^laiils  lo  a^riciiltiiial  wnciotics  and  hh'- 
cliaiiicH"  ia.-iitiili'-*,  t(»  IioiIl  <it' wliicli  the  (iovirimiciit  is  vci'v  iilxTftl. 

Till!  only  direct  ta\atiuii  in  (,'anadii  is  for  inuni.ipal  imr- 
jiOKos,  and  tliis  is  rotiirni'd  many-fold  to  the  inlial>ilanl-<  li\  tlia 
cou'^tru.'tion  of  voaiN  and  liriilycs  and  oilier  local  I'Xi'cnditurcii, 
wliiili  not  oidy  iniprovi-  tlir  uuvms  of  coiiinuiniration,  Init  niatc- 
lially  aid  to  ilio  valm' of  jin-pcrty.  It  may  he  also  romaiki'd  lliul 
iIk'Ii'  all'  no  |>an|n'rs  in  Canada,  and  distress  is ran-ly  or  ('vcr  seen, 
save  in  llic  <ili,s  and  laru'i'  towns,  arisini;  too  fre(|ni'iitly  from 
iiitcm]irr.iiic(',  or  iVom  sicknt>-^  or  other  mislurtiines  to  llic  poorer 
classes  of  I'luiiTranls. 

It  appears  t'roin  tlic  In-I  ("<'nsus  Report  of  tlie  I'nited  Slates,  that 
(ho  sum  of  H'J,«)-i.l,8U(>  was  rxpi'iuled  in  1851  for  the  relief  of  pau- 
pers. The  total  exjienditnre  on  tiie  pO(»r  in  Knj,dand  and  Ireliuid 
in  1818  amounted  to  "s.j'j.'j-.o.ooo  ;  and  even  this,  added  to  ft 
lari^e  amount  "f  private  eontribulious,  was  insullieieiit  to  relievd 
their  wants. 

The  cxiicnsci  of  the  orcjatiized  benevolent  institutions  in  Franco, 
in  the  sann'  year,  waN  .')'_',000,(i()()  francs,  and  it  is  said  tiiat  nn 
nverai;'('  of  lo(),00()  persons  are  relieved  annually.  A  report  of 
M.  Duchatel,  the  Ministrr  of  Commerce,  declares  that  005,032 
persons  received  alms  at  their  own  houses. 

The  Netherlands,  with  a  po|>ulation  of  0,1 67,000,  in  the  same 
year,  contributed  to  the  >upport  of  1,214,055  persons,  or  about 
one-lifih  of  the  entire  population. 

It  woiili],  therefore,  aj'pear  that  tlioutyh  Canada  cannot  boast  of 
the  extrvme  wcaltli  of  older  nations,  she  is  wholly  free  from  t)ta 
other  extreme  of  pauporism  and  its  painful  and  debasing  concoiui- 
tants,  iijnoranee,  want,  disease,  and  crime. 


BANKS,  itc. 

The  monetary  system  of  Canada  is  carried  on  by  means  of  incor- 
porated banks,  and  if  proof  w'ere  roipiired  of  how  wisely  theH« 
have  been  conducted,  and  how  healthy  tlio  mercantile  interest  of 
the  colony  are  under  them,  the  fact  that  for  a  period  of  nineteen 
years  there  iias  not  been  a  single  bank  failure,  sufficiently  atlbrda 
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it.  A*  fi  rntilrii,sl  to  this,  till'  .Airirfiraii  lii'\v.s|.,ipi'fs  of  last  full 
advoitNtil  II  list  of  ;)(i7  lianks  wliidi  Ii.kI  ri'c..|iily  HtisptMidcil  |iiiy 

IllOIlt,  ur  wlldSU  llofrH  WiTi'  |i|'n|i<i|||iri'i|  Woll  llluSH.       Till)  lilto  DXti'll- 

•ioti  (if  till)  Lank  cliarlurs  in  Caiiaila  slicws  tliat  llio  iVf|niiviiu'ti(H 
of  till?  t'ailf  of  tliii  cuiititry  am  lun'ally  iiK'tcasiiiir;  anil  witlumt 
yoiitiirliij,'  fiirllicr  I'cmaikH  upoti  a  suhjcct  \vlii«li  iv(|iiirt's  ho  iiiiich 
niDiv  s|iM('(«  tliaii  roiilil  1)0  (K'volfd  to  it  lioiv,  ii  talili^  i-i  aiiiicxeil, 
lilifwih;,'  tlio  ]>rrsoiit  atnl  |ti\m)n'ctivo  caiiitaU  of  tlio  itriiicipal  haiikl 
ill  (III'  two  I'riniiiL'os  : 

I'ristiit  Ciiiiiliil.  iMcnifo. 

Wiiiilrc.il  H.iiik AI,l)iio,(HMt  t.'jiMinm) 

I'lijhrCiiiwMla  Miink rmM.iHM)  riOipiiiMi 

<  ii.v  l!:lMk  'Jl'.'.iioo  7.'i,IIII0 

I'c  npli.'s    |laill( •JllO.dOO  lOCI.IIlM) 

Qm.'Imm'  H:in!( ar)0,OflO  2:iO,li(tO 

Itiuik  111'  lli'liish  Ndi'ili  Aiiicrica 1,(mhi,(M)0 • 

»:<iiiHiiiri'iul  itiviilc Wio.lod        a.'itt.tHiO 

Oraiiiiu'ri'.'Utcor t'l,(l"."),OI)n 

All  tlii!si)  liaiiks  liHVc  a;L;t'iific's  in  tlif  [iriiuipal  towns  of  tli« 
I'roviiicc,  in  KiiMrlainl,  Irclaiul  and  Scotliind,  and  in  many  of  th« 
coiiinu'i\;ial  citit's  of  Fianci;,  (Jcniiany,  ami  Holland. 
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INDUCKMKNTS  TO  KMIOUAN'TS,— WACKS,  PRICE  OF  LAND,  Ac. 

TIio  How  of  oniiyration  to  Canadii  lins  been  greatly  inipt'dcd 
liy  tli(^  want  of  sound  Jiiid  practical  infoniiation  upon  the  (.'olony 
in  (Iroat  Uiitain.  ft  is  one  of  lier  nearest  colonies,  lias  u  liealthy 
and  braciticj  climate,  a  soil  prodiiciTig  (ho  finest  crops,  and  land  so 
cheap  and  easily  attainalilc  tJiat  every  industrious  person  may, 
in  a  short  time,  liecoiiie  a  free'iolder.  The  man  of  limited  means 
can,  in  Canada,  c^ive  his  son  nn  educitlon  second  only  to  that  of 
All  JMi<;-lisli  university.  There  is  the  most  perfect  freedom  in  reli- 
j;ious  opinion  ;  and  there  is  not  a  neijuhbourhood  without  its 
cliurob,  chapel  and  school.  Taxation,  too,  is  about  eighty-five  per 
cent,  less  than  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

To  the  industrial  classes  the  points  of  greatest  interest  are  tlie 
rates  of  wages,  the  prieo  of  provisions,  and  the  cost  of  voyage. 
On  these  subjects  recent  Parliamentary  papers,  accompanied  bj 
lleports  of  the  Emigration  Agents,  contain  much  valuable  and 
reliable  information.  The  number  of  emigrants  who  arrived 
at  QMel)e(;  in  the  six  months  from  Afay  to  November,  1854, 
was  30,099,  nnd  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Emigration  Agent,  reports 
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ill  l>i'cer,i"i)(.'r,  that  niccliaiiics  of  all  ilosrriiitions,  liilinuicrs  .-iik] 
sonMHi-^,  wiM'c  still  in  rciiiiL'st.  lie  iuMs  :  "Tlic  oinin-raiiis  who 
'•  ani\<'il  (Juiiiii;  the  last  qiiartt'i'  all  tomul  iimnoiliatc  ciiiiiiov- 
"  ii'^'Ut  on  hiiKliii^',  and  a  ixw'xt  scarcity  of  labour  still  exists 
-'  on  liio  pui.lic  works.  All  tlinse  who  went  to  tho.  Mcst  were 
*'  si'Moui  more  than  a  few  honrs  unemployed  after  landinc, 
"'  and  1  hive  received  a)>[>lica)ions  from  almost  every  seeiion 
"  of  the  Trovince,  complaiuino;  of  the  scarcity  of  female  servants, 
■•  an  1  ('(  this  rlass  several  tl'onsan.ls  could  be  absorlM'd  annually 
••  in  ilii.->  I'roviiice." 

The  averaii'e  rates  of  wages  for  Lower  Canada  liave  been  Cs.  per 
Jay  lor  hr.kers,  butchers,  brickmakers,  carpenters,  cabinet  makeif;, 
and  most  other  tradi's  ;  stone  cutters  received  '7s.,  and  bricklayers 
and  stone  masons  7s.  (3d.  A;j;ents  from  Upper  Canada,  ami  the 
Western  Stales,  guaranteed  steaily  enij.iloyment  for  unskilled  labour 
at  6s.  3d.,  and  bricdclayers  and  stone  masons  from  10s.  to  12s.  Gd. 
a  dav;  farm  labourers  from  10  to  IS  dollars  per  month. 

In  U[>por  Cr.nada  the  niecliauics  and  l.ibourers  are  o-onerally 
lodged  and  boarded  by  their  employers,  joid  the  talkie  of  a  Cana- 
dian farmer  is  sumptuousness  itself,  compared  with  the  scanty  fare 
obtained  liy  the  la.bourers  in  the  English  agricultural  districts. 

Al  this  time  a  large  number  of  labourers  and  mcchaiiics  arc 
roqniied  for  the  numerous  railways  now  iu  course  of  oustruction 
in  the  country  and  also  for  the  lumber  tiade, — the  Ottawa 
and  other  districts  ntl'oring  great  advantages  to  the  settler  in  res[ioct 
ro  high  wages  and  tho  cheapness  of  land,  the  poor  man.  in  a  very 
short  time,  being  able  to  become  a  jirosperous  freeholder.  'J'he 
rate  "f  v.ages  given  has,  during  the  past  year,  in  many  instance^ 
been  more  than  doubled,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  labour. 
Feninle  servants  get  from  84  to  $0  jier  month.  Land  is  re- 
easily  obtainable  in  Canada  as  in  any  other  liritish  colony: 
the  Crown  Lauds  vuay  be  purchased,  at  from  Is.  to  4s.  ])er  acre, 
'r.  '  .ower  Canada  ami  in  Upper  Canada  from  4s.  to  2(Js.  jier  acre, 
the  value  being  regulated  by  th^:;  •  situalion.  In  the  former  the 
purchase  money  is  payable  in  five,  anil  in  the  latter  in  t(  n,  years. 
The  <  iovenimcnt  seldom  sell  less  than  I'KI  or  more  than  2o;)  acr<'S 
to  an  imlividual,  and  those  are,  by  a  regulation  of  the  l-rowri 
Lands  Department  for  actual  settlement.  Tho  town  plots, 
however,  espeeially  those  possessing  the  advantages  of  water 
power,  are  sold  in    snjall   lots  at  from  £lo  to   illu  per  acre. 
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■ml  ilic  purchasor  is  rcijiiirci]  to  <rivo  securily  for  )ho  civrd'or' 
Mt'  siiili  a  saw  and  flour  mill  as  will  siiilico  for  tlic  wants  ol"  tlic 
'nniinunity.  There  arc  ('rown  Land  Aiicnls  in  ovcrv  cnuiily,  lion! 
whom  infdimation  and  advicc!  can  1x3  readily  obtained. 

Indc|H'nd<'ntly  of  jiuMii;  lands  thore  are,  it  is  sii]i]io-;(:d,  above 
2,000,000  acres  in  tlu'  hands  of  private  individuals,  in)proved 
:<!id  unimproved,  and  sold  from  Hs.  and  upwards  per  aero.  Jm- 
proveil  farms,  aceordiui;'  to  tluar  intrinsic  value  and  the  outlay  ir; 
houses,  barns,  stables,  orchards,  and  fences  upon  them,  are  sold 
Mi,  from  ,L'-2  to  £20  per  acre.  Many  private  holders  dispose  of 
'heii'  lands  at  a  credit  of  twenty  years,  the  tenant  paying  yearly 
iatt.-rest,  with  the  power  of  completing  his  purchase  a!  any  time. 
There  is  still  another  mode  adopted  by  llie  Government  in  Lower 
Canada,  viz.,  that  of  allotting  lands  to  individuals  of  twenty-ont 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  to  tlie  extent  of  fifty  acres  wif/iont  pur- 
'■liiisr,  on  condition  that  they  satisfy  the  Commissioner,  or  his 
agent,  that  they  can  support  tliemselves  until  a  cro])  can  be  raised. 

Til''  Urilish  American  Land  Company  sell  their  lamls  in  Lower 
tlan.-ida  at  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  acre,  requiring  interest  only  for  the 
Krst  four  y«'ars,  and  then  allowing  four  years  for  the  i>.'iymeni  v  f  the 
principal :  Ih.'  emigrant  thus  gets  100  acres  of  land  by  an  annual 
j>ayment  of  from  £3  to  £i  10s. 

The  Canaila  Company  possess  large  tracts  of  hunl  in  various 
parts  of  the  Upper  Province,  but  principally  on  the  s<intlieast 
"shore  of  Lake  Huron.  The  price  of  their  lands  varies  from  '2s.  to 
L'2  10s.  per  acre,  increasing  as  the  settler  approaches  the  Huron 
tract.  Those  who  cannot  purchase  may  lease  these  lands  foi-  ten 
years,  paying  ordinary  interest,  with  the  right  of  converting  their 
teases  into  freehold  at  any  tinie.  Besides  the  valuable  Huron  tract 
this  Company  possesses  more  than  300,000  acres  of  land  in  other 
counties. 

The  assesscil  value  of  land  in  Upper  Canada  is  wholly  depen- 
dent on  the  locHlity.  In  the  wealthy  Counties  of  York,  Ontario 
and  reel  it  is  £3  18s.  Gd.  sterling  per  acre.  In  NorlhiMnberland 
.ind  Durham,  £3  3s.  ."id.  In  Oxford  and  Norfolk,  £'2  10s.,  and 
the  average  of  all  oa-iqykd  land  is  £3  per  aero,  including  culti- 
»ated  and  uncultivated. 

Tliero  has  been  no  assessment  of  Lower  Cana<1a,  save  in  a  few 
districts  and  for  school  purposes,  but  according  to  the  best  estimate 
it  wouM  bo  about  £2  per  aero  for  cultivated  Uuid. 
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It  is,  liowovof,  iii>t  to  till'  l.iliniiivr  ami  niccliniiir  all>m^  llial 
C:iii:ul:i  |irfst'ii(s  so  many  ;ulvaiitai>;('s,  Imt  to  yoiiiio-  iiicii  df  odii- 
ciitioii  ami  inoilcralo  im-aiis,  who  now  crowti  tli((  inot'cssioiis, 
mill  to  iiiariitil  iiu'ii  of  small  t'ortiiiu's  ami  huifc  lainilit^s,  with 
liiirdly  ilu'  iiii'ans  of  ciliicatino;  tlu-iii  woll,  ami  hut.  a  thuihlt'iil 
j>i'os|i('cl  cfiiroviiliii^;  fir  their  future,  'i'o  these  tliu  couiiIin'  allords 
every  iiuliueuieul  io  emii^'vate,  possess! iijjj  as  it,  does  a  iiia^iiilieeiit 
soil  and  climato,  institutions  similar  tii  their  own,  i\  jieopli"  uiiiver- 
sallv  loval,  a  lii;,di  teiu'  of  intilliii'eiice,  and  ample  ]>ro\  i'^'.ons  for 
odueation,  and  the  iiiaiMleiiaiiee  and  dilViisiivn  of  relii^iou^  kiiow- 
ledi;v.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  why  so  many  should  slnii;i;le  in 
poverty  olsewhoie  with  the  certainty  of  eoiufort  and  even  allluenco 
hold  out  to  them  in  Canada. 

The  ostahlishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers  from  Liver|)ool 
to  Ijfuehoe  and  Montreal. — alluded  to  luoro  fully  in  sjH'al<inif  of 
the  St.  I.awreiu'o, — has  hoen  already  lienetieially  iVlt  in  the  iiureasc 
of  cabin  passengers;  and  these  are  now  conveyed  in  fiisl-clasR 
screw  steam  vessels  for  L'O  jjniuoas,  second-class  for  l;J  L!:uincas, 
and  third-class  for  T  guineas. 

The  rates  of  steerage  passage  in  sailing  vossols,  during  th« 
seas(iii  of  185  t.  Were,  tVoui  Liverpool,  il  t  to  .€5  slorling;  from 
Cork,  -C;?  ITis.  to  C\  os. ;  from  Limerick,  (lalway,  and  London- 
derry, .l';l  r)s.  to  ,L'(  ;  l>ulilin,  ,l'J  i:>s.  to  .I'o  1()9.,  and  (il-jsgow, 
i'3    10s.  to  .ft   lus. 


F.DrCATlOX  AXl)  MOU.VL  IMiOOIUCSS. 

ILiving  shewn  tlie  rapid  advance  o\'  Canad;i  in  popiiiatiiin.  in 
wealth,  and  in  all  the  various  arts  which  can  minister  (o  man's 
material  enjoyments,  it  seems  right  to  consider  wliell^ev  (vpnil 
advances  have  been  made  in  her  moral  condition  and  the  general 
tone  of  society.  Shecan  boast  then,  with  truth,  th>.t  while  wealth 
h.'is  been  aceunmlateil,  and  luxuries  multiplied,  she  li.as  taitlif'nlly 
discharged  the  higher  duties  imposed  upon  her,  of  promoting  with 
\inren\itting  cave  the  progress  of  lieligion  and  Education. 

Of  the  social  benefits  to  bo  derivcil  by  a  nation,  from  l!ie  gcne- 
Yh\  spread  of  inlcHigence,  Canada  has  been  fully  aware  ;  and  lher«j 
is  not  a  child  in  the  I'rovince  without  the  means  of  receiving 
instruction  combined  with  moral  training.  Tn  fact,  the  system  of 
Ovlucation  now  est.ablished  in  Canada  far  exceeds,  in  it^  .ouipr*- 
hengive  details,  anvtbing  of  the  kind  in  flroat  Britiiin. 
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Tim  iiimuicr  in  wliicli  (liis  gnat   (|iii'slii)ii  of  (^IciinMitaiy  cdii- 
•rttioii  lias  been  dcall.  willi   is  wmtliy  of  atfi'iitioii,  not,  only  from 


llio  rrsiilts  prothicril  in  tlic  Colony,  lull  iVoni  its  f;;('iu'i'al  inlorost. 
Tlio  i/nuliitiou  of  tlic  scliuol  sysit'in  lias  ln'cii  fomiil  sn|Hrior  to 
tlio  ostalilislinuMifs  in  KiiHlainl  ainl  Srollaiid,  tlio  Normal  and 
Modi'l  Schools  liavin:^  lici-ii  found  of  tlic.  y,Toati'st  valiio.  Siicakiiij^ 
iif  tlio  ppirit,  jukI  imaiiiniily  nt'  tlic  |>(mi|i1o  of  llppor  (ynnad-v  iipmi 
lliis  sulij<'i't,  the  Ifcvci'ciiil  i>r.  ilyiTsun,  tint  Chief  SiiiK'rintciidoiil 
ot' Sclmols  in  I'piKT  Caiiadn,  on  tin- dccasioii  of  la\  iiii;  llio,  tirst 
iitoiiti  of  till!  Noi'inal  and  Model  Schools,  said  : 

'' 'riici'(!  are  four  circiiinstMnccs  which  cncourat^o  the  nmst,  saii- 
•'  <;iiiiu'  anti<-ii)alion  in  reii,'ard  to  our  odiieational  fiifiiio:  The  lirsf 
"  is  the  avowed  and  entire  ahsence  of  all  party  ftpirit  in  the  school 
'•  atl'airs  of  our  country,  from  the  Provincial  Loffislature  down  to 
"  the  smallest  Municipality.  The  second  is  the  preced(>nco  which 
"  our  Lejfislaturo  has  taken  of  all  others  on  the  woHterii  side  of  (he, 
"  Atlantic,  in  providinij  for  Normal  School  instruction,  and  in  aid- 
"  ine'  teachers  to  avail  theuiselves  of  its  a<lvanta^'es.  The  third  is, 
•'  tli.ii  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  have  voluntarily  taxed  tliem- 
"  selves  for  the  salaries  m'  teachers,  in  a  lartfor  siiui  in  propcjrtioii 
"  (o  their  numbers,  a..  I  .'  >■  'opt  open  their  schools  on  an  aver- 
'•  asi'e,  more,  iiiontlis  tl.  n  !!>v  neighhourinj^  citizens  of  the  <rrt'at 
"  State  of  New  York.  The  fourth  is  (hat  the  essential  rerpiisites 
"of  suital>l(!  and  exctlleiit  text  books  have  been  introduced  into 
"  our  schools,  and  adopted  almost  by  general  ncclamation  ;  and 
"that  the  facilities  for  furnishini^  all  our  schools  with  thc^  ncces- 
"  sary  liooks,  maps,  ami  apparatus,  will  siion  \\o'm  advance  of  those 
"  of  any  other  country." 

In  1812  iIk!  niimbiir  of  Coniuiou  Schools  in  Upper  Canada  was 
17-_M,  alt.'iulcd  by  05,0 VS  jiupils,  and  in  1853  the  number  had 
iucrensc.l  (o  JM-JT  schools  aiul  lltl-.'i'OO  pn[i!ls.  There  ai'e  now,  in 
the  Upper  Province,  in  addition  to  the  above,  8  ('olleifcs,  lu 
Cuiiiity  (Irammar  Schools,  171  rrivalo  and  :]  Norm;il  and  ^fodel 
.Scluu'ls,  furmiii^^  a  total  of  educational  establislinienls  in  operation 
in  Upper  Canada  of  .13!)!,  nud  of  students  and  pupils  203,5)80. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  si'hool  system  of  Ui>per  Cauada 
with  that  of  tho  adjacent  States  of  the  American  Union,  both  in 
rej^ard  to  the  nuiuber  of  schools,  the  scholars  attendino;  them,  and 
the  amount  paid  for  tlieir  sujiiMirt,  shows  that  tho  colony  lias  un- 
tjuohtiouably  the   advautago.     Ohio,  with   a  population  largely 
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t'XceciliuL;'  tliat  o!"  W<'>(oru  CaiiMilii,  r.Tid  ^vitll  ilouMo  tlic-  mimbcr 
of  si'liools,  li;i.l  loss  llian  twivtliinN  cf  the  jnipils  ;iltoiiiIiii.v  tliom 
ill  1850,  ur.<l  ]>Mii-l  £l  l.TO'i  K  ■;■<  t'.iv  (Iicir  snj^iiort.  lliiii'.'s.  witli 
i\  p(,]in!.iti.Mi  (i:i>-t''iii';li  oT|.;,hT.  Ii;i'l,  in  ISfS,  -JTI  scIim,,1>  less; 
:\'a\.  111  \'^'''\  s'"<.'  Iiii'l  'I'll  "!i-liiii'(l  of  the  ]Mi|i!ls,  with  7  12  f''\ver 
icUnuls.  I;i  i'k'  '"^tato  (if  Xs'w  Vurk,  loo,  ir  is  toiiiul  thai  tin-  sum 
i'xpuii  !('  I  I'll  (,'i!i!''a'.i(in  isl!;reo  aiiil  oiio-tV.iiitli  times  liss  th.'ii  tliat 
spoilt  t.n  clucaiinii  iu  rpi-cr  (."ana'hi,  li'.king  [xipiiIatii'H  into 
accoiiiii. 

TIi'/sc  I'lcts  scrvi;  (■>  slunv  th(  ra].!(l  ]>ro;Tmss  tliat  has  Iiecii  iiiavlo 
in  Wosli'rn  (^inada  in  pnividin;,'  institutions  for  the  oilurafion  cf 
i.ho  pi'OjMc.  Tho  rommiin  school  system  of  that  I'ruvinco,  which 
has  so  laru'i'ly  contrilnit.-d  to  Ihcso  rosnlts,  cut  up  cvoiy  injiahited 
t.o\vii>M'p  iiU'>  small  i.li-.  i'^i^ms  somewhat  rescinhliiit;  the  Sipiares 
:)U  a  clic-.s  hoanh  'riie^c  divisions  avo  dcsiunalod  ''school 
sections,'"  an!  irvrae-c  an  ;;roa  of  tiv(!  squares  luilcs,  ca;!!  liaving 
i'la  e'cclive  corporation  of  trustees  for  its  malla^■enlent,  with  a 
library  of  stauhtrd  literature  for  the  general  use  of  t'le  si'ho^l  and 
the  inhahitants. 

Tlie  school  liouscs  arc  geucvally  "well  supplieil  wiih  maps, 
suvndr.rd  -iclevd  bo'-.ks,  !i'colo.fic.Tl  sj>ccimens,  phihi'^ophical  ;i])par- 
;itus,  and  other  necessary  educatie!<.al  appliances.  In  ^oni<'  sec- 
tions []\f  -.i-lino]-'  arc  free;  that  is,  tliey  ;  re  open  to  all  children 
iHitweeii  ilie  ages  of  live  an  1  sixteei;.  without  cliargc.  Ihif  in  the 
greater  [iMportion,  a  tuition  fee  of  a  quarter  of  a  dolhir,  or  a 
shilling  -sterling,  a  month,  is  cliarged  ;  and  lliis  is  tho  highest 
amount  allowed  to  be  imposed  by  law. 

[n  tlc'sc  -schools, — rarely  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a-lialf  from 
the  mo.>t  remote  of  the  settlers  in  the  districi, — the  children 
receive  a  soiuul  and  useful  English  education,  quite  ,^.de(|uat.-)  to 
all  the  onlinary  avocations  of  life.  In  sornc  sections,  however, 
wliere  tlie  sehool  fees  alrealy  mi-iitioned  are  paiij.  ihc  higher 
branehc-^aie  litiight,  uiid  mfisters  of  considerable  attainments  arc 
employed. 

A  lar;;-e  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  tlie  common  s.  hools  in 
Upper  Clanada  are  trained  at  the  N'ormal  Scliools  in  Toronto,  and 
the  fund'-  for  the  payment  of  their  salaries  aie  derived  iVom  the 
following  sources : — First,  a  sum  is  appropriated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture from  ilie  L;'<'neral  revenue,  and  this  is  exactly  proportioned  to 
A  stum  tlie  county — which  is  an  aggregation  of  school  distncts — 
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Wi»\  vai^e  for  tli<'  PJimo  piirposo, — the  Lcgisliituve  ilius  moasurini^ 
Xin  k'lxTiility  by  the  ccliicjitioiial  spiril  of  iho  pcojjle  themselves. 
The  n-idiR'  is  niiiilo  up  of  tlie  (]uarter  dollar  tuition  fees  ah'Oiulj 
hUuiIi'iI  to,  Jill,)  of  any  iulditional  sum  tlie  inhahitauts  in  each 
•section,  at  liu'ir  annual  school  nioeliiiLjs,  m;iy  deteruilnu  upon,  or 
require. 

In  nio-;t  of  the  schoo'iS  in  Upper  Canada  the  Dihle  is  read  as  a 
school  hoolc.  The  Irisl>  National  Series  are  the  books  universally 
used;  aiid  no  iflio-ious  instniction  of  a  denniuinafioncl  character 
is  permitted.  iV'nnission  i.s  g/infed  to  lloman  Oatholiis  by  tha 
Lc,i>"islaliir<^  to  h  ive  separate  schools, — a  privile^'c  wjiieli  has  been 
rarely  e.Ncrcisid  in  rural  distrijts,  thou  fh  not  unfre,^nently  in 
oities  and  towns. 

Undci'  tli<'  existinj;  laws  the  child  of  the  p<^orest  labourer,  who 
distinjjjnishes  jiimself  as  a  successful  competitor  for  a  free  scholar- 
ship in  a  coiiiiiion  school,  has  the  advantage  of  attend'iig  one  of 
the  county  grannnar  schools.  Here  again  he  has  open  to  him 
another  free  scholarship  in  the  highest  educational  institutions  of 
the  country,  if  his  merits  entitle  him  to  that  distinction.  Thus 
au  edncational  ladder  has  been  erected  by  the  Legislature,  by 
which  the  child  of  the  humblest  inhabitnnt  may  ascend  to  the 
highest  point  of  scholastic  eminence,  and  with,  at  the  same  time, 
the  children  of  the  wealthy  and  the  most  respectabio  iu  his 
neighbourhood  as  his  competitors. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  great  desire  that  prevails  in  Upper 
IJauada  generally  to  educate  the  masses,  I  may  ujcntion  that  the 
[teople  lia\  c  voluntarily  taxed  tlu;inselves,  in  a  single  year,  upwards 
o{  ten  thoasinul  pounds  for  school  libraries, — u  fact  as  creditable 
ti)  their  intelli;;vnce  as  it  is  a  substantial  proof  that  they  aro 
tunung  tlieir  great  prosperity  to  a  humane  and  generous  account. 

The  amount  g''<'u  by  the  Government  for  educational  purposes 
in  Upper  Canada  in  iJr>3  v.'as  £55,512,  and  in  Lower  Canada 
£45,820,  making  a  total  of  £l01,835.  The  whole  amount  available 
tor  school  i)nr[ioses  iu  Upper  Canada,  in  that  year,  was  £199,674, 
Hud  in  Lower  Canada  £C8,8!)0,  the  aggregate  sum  raised  in  the 
Upper  Province  being  no  less  than  £130,039,  the  whole  amount 
raised  for  educational  purposes  being  an  increase  ou  any  preceding 
year  of  £23,598. 

In  Lower  Canada  there  are  155G  school  houses,  2352  schools  in 
operation,  and  108,284  pupils,  the  whole  I*rovince  possessing 
5479  schools,  attended  by  303,020  students  and  pupils. 
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1110  r,ng-lisli  pniiei|'l(',  nw'i  f  "*  chairs  of  tlio  various  i.li'vmrtmonts 
arc  lilled  l>y  Profssors  selected  from  Cambridijjo,  Oxl'ord.  Trinitv 
Colle;;'o  r>iil>liii,  and  tlio  Continent. 

The  Seminaries  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  are  ricldy  endowed,  and 
the  grants  to  tlie  former  consist  of  more  than  a  thousand  square 
miles  of  land,  togcflier  with  propoi'ty  in  the  city  of  immrns(>,  value  : 
those  of  Montreal  ahme,  exceed  ten  thousand  pt)unds  a-year,  and 
the  estates  of  the  Jesuits,  though  greatly  reduced,  still  produce 
a  \rry  largo  revenue. 

In  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada  there  are  numerous  amply 
ondo\\ed  Nunneries,  alVnrding  instruction  to  the  youn-'  fomale 
population  ;  aii<l  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  pupils  nri'  of  every 
creed  and  nation,  are  received  without  any  distinction  oi'  partiality, 
and  wholly  exempted  from  attending  religious  duties  liostile  to 
their  faith. 

The  Census  of  Great  Pritain  gives  the  number  of  scholar-^  attend- 
ing public  and  private  day  schools,  (including  those  ai  tending 
schools  of  which  no  return  was  obtainable,  but  assumed,  on  an 
average,  as  in  those  making  returns,)  at  2,144, 3'7'7,  or  a  proportion 
to  the  ]iopulati(jn  of  about  one  in  eight  and  adialf.  Tli''  T-.nsiis  of 
Canada  gives  one  in  six  and  four-fifths. 


RELIGION. 

The  most  important  subject  that  can  suggest  itself.  ;!i  ^onsid- 
eriuiji:  the  state  of  a  Christian  nation,  is  its  religion,  aiii  •!;.■  influ- 
eu'"  it  exercises  on  the  people.  On  this  finmdntion.  as  on 
a  rock,  is  ever  built  the  permanent  advancement  of  a  coimri  y, — its 
repulatioii  and  its  hripi-iness.  And  Canada  may  well  thank  tlmse 
noble  hearts,  who,  pioneers  in  the  wilderness,  and  struggling  with 
nil  its  ditHculties  and  dangers,  inaintaincu  with  courno-,'  n\u\ 
devotion,  the  faith  and  habits  of  their  fathers. 

All  denominations  and  sects  in  Canada  are  marked  i>y  •  ■iniest- 
noss  and  zeal  in  their  religious  duties.  Clergymen  often  tr.ivel  dis- 
tances, and  over  roads  which  would  utterly  aj)pal  the  residents  of 
cities  and  towns  in  England,  to  do  dutj-,  frequently  two  and  three 
times  a  day ;  whilst  the  settlers  in  the  more  remote  and  poor  <li-iiict» 
mav  be  seen,  winter  or  summer,  wet  or  dry,  w;ijking  ten  ami  tifteen 
miles  to  the  place  of  worship.  This  is  not  unfrequently  a  barn,  a 
■chool  house,  or  the  largest  room  in  tlic  dwelling  of  *  farmer. 
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The  traveller  tlirougli  tlio  hvAi  woods  of  Canada  often  recognises 
the  clergyman,  not  by  the  hahilinients  conunon  to  his  calling,  but 
by  the  weathor-bcaten  and  nuul-l)csj>fvtti  ■■xl  look  of  ono  who 
travels  far  over  the  rough  ways  of  the  earth,  to  visit  and  tu  bring 
consolation  to  the  poor  and  the  lowly.  TIu>.  most  sublime  sorinon 
the  writer  ever  heard  in  his  life  he  heard  in  the  little  Church  in 
the  Village  of  Caledonia,  on  the  Grand  Uiver,  in  Western  Canada, 
when  the  clergyman  was  dripjiing  with  rain,  and  bespatlerol  with 
mud,  and  when  ho  had  thirty  milus  to  travel,  and  two  siTviees 
more  to  perform,  that  day.  And  the  sara<  'tiay  be  said  of  the 
religious  teachers  of  every  creed  in  the  country.  All  deicunina- 
tions  being  equally  protected  by  the  law,  none  having  privileges 
over  others,  there  is  happily  a  kindly  and  tolerant  feclin;;;  subsist- 
ing between  them.  As,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  more  effectual 
way  of  destroying  its  influence  with  the  i;^ople  generally,  tlian  for 
any  denomination  to  exhibit  a  spi'u  of  turbulence  or  intolerance, 
discretion  and  Christian  charity  alike  dictate  moderation  and 
kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of  all. 

Of  the  various  religious  denominations  the  recent  Census  atlbrds 
tjie  most  accurate  informatio'i,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
onlinary  laws  of  increase,  which  obtiJi  '.,  c!^"cr  countries,  are, 
especially  in  Canada  West,  Avholly  inapplicable.  The  tide  of 
enugration  from  other  countries  naturally  exercises  a  material 
influence  on  both  the  origins  and  religions  of  the  jwpulation.  The 
t^ablc  below,  giving  the  numbers  of  the  various  creeds,  shows  the 
following  result: — Of  the  whole  population, 

Ono-Iiiilf  nro  "Roman  C.ntliolics,"  n;id  of  tlu'sc  tlio (rvoator pjirt are Prciioli  Cana- 
dians, tlic  rcniaiiidcr  bciiic;  for  thn  most  part  Irisli  or  Uu'ir  (Icbccndaiits, 

Oiiosi'vcnth  are  "Cluircli  of  Eiitrlaiid." 

Oiii'-oitrht  arc  "  Methodists,"  and  of  these  the  Wcslcj-aiis  form  ono-fiftoc!itU  of  tlin 
jv.iimlation. 

Ono-teutli  «ro  "  Presbyterians,"  onc-iwenty-fourth  being  of  the  Scotch  C.uirch. 

Ono-tUii'ty-seveiitl)  are  "  najilists." 

The  next  are  "  I'rotestants,"  not  classifled,  mmibcriiif;  12,208 
"  Lutherans,"  "  12,107 

and "  Conpre^rationalists  "  ll.ti"! 

TIio  Cliurch  of  Enu;lrind  possesses  Mi  places  of  worship. 


The  Chureli  of  ilomo          " 

400 

Tlu!  Metliodists 

455 

The  Presbyterians               " 

245 

The  Baptists 

13« 

The  Congi'cgationalists       ' 

03 

jlesides  the  creeds  ciassed  in  the  Census  of  Canada,  there  were 
many  others  unclassed,  but  with  distinguishing  names.  The 
total  number  of  places  of  worship  in  Upper  Canada  was  1747, 
And  in  Lower  Canada  660,  in  the  year  1851. 
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TAni.i;  or  liKi.KiioNs  in  canada. 


1! 


Canada 
Kiust. 

Cnnada 
West. 

Total. 

riinvcli  (f  TIiii;I;in(l 

4.J4I12 

•1(147 
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INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION. 
The  St.  Lawrence. — Its  Tuousaud  Islands  and  Rai'ids. — Tiikir  Naviqa- 

•HON. TUE  MAGNITUDE  OK  TUL  CaNAI.S  AND  LoCKS  (.■ONSTUUCTED  TO  AVOID  THE 

IIavids  on  TiiK  rA.ssAGE  UP. — Thk  Wkli.and  Canal  as  the  i-omi'letino  link 
OK  the  entire  navigation  ok  TUE  St.  Lawrence. — Tins  River  considerkd 

A8   THE   GREAT   OUTLET  TO   THE   SeA    FROM   TUE  WesT    AND    NoUTU-WEST. It9 

MAGNITCDR    AND  ADAPTATION  TO   THE    COMMERCIAL  WANT8  OK    THE  VALLEYS  AND 

SLOPES    IT  WATICHS. TuE  SAME    CONTRASTED  WITU  TUE  ErIE   CaNAL,  ITS  RIVAL 

FOR    THE    BUSINESS    OP   THE    "WeST. — TUE     ErIE    CaNAL   MADE    LITTLE    IIY    THB 

PROGRESS  OF  America,  and  its  future  still  greater  inefkiciency  com- 
siDEUED. — New  enterprise  OK  HIE  Chicago  Merohants,  AND  Ocean  Stkaj* 
Navigation  to  Quebec. — Irs  effect  upon  the  passenger  trade  to  America. 
— The  advantages  of  t.UvIno  the  Qukuec  route  to  the  West  and  interior, 
of  America. — The  two  thousand  miles  of  interior  navigation  by  the  St. 
Lawrence. — Features  of  interest  by  the  way. — River  passes  turooou 
THE  very  garden  op  America. — Cheapness  and  conveniince  to  EMuuiANra 
OF  TAKiNci  IT. — The  dii  ficulties  aitendinq  the  Gulf  navigation  removed. — 
How  LONG  the  St.  Lawrence  is  open  for  navigation. — The  sajhk  con- 
trasted with  the  Erie  Canal  and  Hudson  River. 

To  a])preciate  the  luagnitudo  of  the  canals  and  their  locks  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  it  i;i  necessary  to  gLiuce  at  the  splendid  river,  of 
whose  nearly  two  th:  -i-.^  miles  of  navigation  they  form  the  com- 
pleting linka.    Lsi  .        ouduct  the  reader  thea  to  vfhere  the 
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fltMmor,  (lostinoil  to  "  shoot  (lio  r!i|M(ls,'"  first  winds  in  amongst  the 
ThoHMiiid  Is/tiii'/s.  It  is  k'lwi'on  Kiiii^^ston  and  r.voi'lcvillr,  ami 
usiimIIv  just  after  .Min-riso.  The  scene.'  hero,  <if  a  hiigl't  nivirninij — 
and  nioiiiings  aiv,  seldom  otlierwisu  in  Canada — is  i.iaM;nilieent 
beyond  des(ri]»tion.  You  pass  close  by,  near  enonj;'h  oft.n  to 
cast  a  pebble  tVoni  tlio  deck  of  tlio  steamer  upon  tlieiii — ehister 
after  ebister  of  beautiful  little  cireular  islands,  whose  trees,  per- 
petually Tuoistened  by  the  river,  have  a  im.st  hixniiant  and 
exquisitely  tinted  foliage,  their  branches  over-hanging  the  water. 
Again  you  pass  little  winding  passages  and  bays  between  the 
islands,  the  tret^s  on  their  luargins  interlacing  above  tlieiii,aud 
forming  here  and  there  natural  bowers  :  yet  are  tlui  waters  of  these 
bays  so  deep  that  steamers  of  cc.isiderablo  size  might  pass  under 
the  interlacing  trees.  Tiien  ojiens  up  before  you  a  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  many  miles  wide,  with  a  large  island  apparently  in 
the  distance  dividing  it  into  two  great  rivers.  Hut  as  you  approach 
this,  you  discover  that  it  is  but  a  group  of  small  islands,  the,  river 
being  divided  into  many  parts,  and  looking  like  silver  Uireads 
tlirown  carelessly  over  a  large  green  cloth.  Your  steamer 
enters  one  of  these  bright  passages,  and  you  begin  at  length  to 
feel  that  in  the  multitude  of  ways  there  must  be  great  danger ; 
for  your  half  embowered  and  winding  river  comes  to  an  abrupt 
termination  four  or  five  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  you.  lUit 
as  you  are  approaching  at  headlong  speed  the  threatening  rocks 
in  front,  a  channel  suddenly  opens  upon  your  right ;  you  are 
whirled  into  it  like  the  wind  ;  and  the  next  second  a  mngnificent 
amiihitheatre  of  lake  opens  out  before  yon.  This  again  is  bound- 
ed, to  all  appearance,  by  a  dark  green  bank,  but  at  your  approach 
the  mass  is  moved  as  if  in  a  Kfdiiidoscope,  and  lo  a  hundred 
beautiful  little  islands  make  their  appearance !  And  such,  for 
seventy  miles,  and  till  you  reach  the  rapids,  is  the  scenery  which 
you  glide  through. 

It  is  impossible,  even  for  those  whose  habits  and  occupations 
naturally  wean  them  from  the  pleasure  derivable  from  such 
scenery,  to  avoid  feelings  akin  to  poetry  while  winding  through 
the  7'li()iisrt]id  Icdands.  You  fool,  indeed,  long  after  they  have 
been  passed,  as  if  you  had  been  awakened  out  of  a  blissful  dream. 
Your  memory  brings  up,  again  and  again,  the  pictures  of  tho 
clusters  of  islands  rising  out  of  the  clear  cool  water.  You  think 
?f  the  little  bays  and  winding  passages  embowered  in  trees;  and 
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reciiniiifj  to  the  <Hii,  nu<\  iliist,  mul  heat,  aiul  strifii  of  the  cily  yoi^ 
liavt'  Idt,  or  till'  v\\\  you  :\ro  ,u;<''mj;  to,  you  wish  in  your  heart 
that  vou  hai.!  si'i'U  more  of  uaturu  and  loss  of  ImisIik'ss.  Tlieso 
mav  ho  hut  (In'aius — porhaiis  they  arc  so, — hut  they  ar  ■  l'"oi1  and 
thev  ard  useful  divanis;  for  they  hrcak  in,  for  the  luonn'ut,  upon 
the  (hill  monotony  of  our  .ill-ahsorhiu'j,-  selfislmess ;  they  h  t  in  r; 
few  rays  of  liLfht  upon  tho  jioelry  ami  [lurity  of  sentiment  which 
soem  likely  to  die  of  ]Kii'|nlual  eontinement  in  tlie  <l'uk  pri.-  'i 
house  of  modern  avarieo. 

The  smaller  rapids,  and  the  first  you  arrive  at,  are  tlie  (hilops. 
Point  Cardinal,  and  some  others.  The  j^reat  rapids  arc  tho 
Lonij  Suult,  tho  Vutcoii,  the  Cellars,  the  CusokUs,  and  tho 
Lachlij',  The  first  of  these  is  the  most  rna;/niQiM'f,t,  tho  hij^diest 
waves  rising  in  tiie  lost,  or  north  channel.  The  last  is  the  most 
dangerous,  extensive,  and  diiiieult  of  navigation.  The  thrilling 
and  sublime  excitement  vi'  "■  shootiiui  iheiii'^  is  greatly  lieightened 
by  contrast.  Before  you  reach  them  there  is  usually  hanlly  a 
l)reath  of  air  stirring;  everything  is  calm  and  quiet,  vHud  your 
steamer  glides  as  noiselessly  an(l  gently  down  the  river  as  sho 
would  down  an  ordinary  canal.  But  suddenly  a  scone  of  wild 
grandeur  breaks  upi>a  you  :  waves  are  lashed  into  spray  and 
into  br<.'akors  of  a  thousand  forms  by  tho  dark  rocks  they  aro 
dashed  -igainst  in  the  headlong  impetuosity  of  the  river.  Whirl- 
pools,— narrow  passages  besot  with  roeks, — a  stormdashed  sea,^ — 
all  mingle  their  sublime  terrors  in  a  single  rapid.  In  an  instant 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  them !  Now  j/assing  with  lightning  speed 
within  a  few  yards  of  rocks,  which,  did  your  vessel  but  touch 
them,  would  reduce  her  to  an  utter  wreck  before  the  sound  of  tho 
crash  cduld  die  u[>on  the  air.  i\gain,  shooting  forward  like  an 
arrow  towards  a  rocky  island,  which  your  bark  avoids  Iiy  a  turn 
almost  as  rapid  as  the  movement  nf  a  bird.  Then,  from  the  crests 
of  great  Avaves  rushing  down  precipices,  sho  is  tlung  uj)oii  tho 
crests  of  others  receding,  and  she  trembles  to  her  ver^'  keel  from 
the  shock,  and  tho  spray  is  thrown  far  in  upon  her  decks.  Now 
she  enters  a  narrow  channel,  hummed  in  by  threatening  rocks, 
with  white  breakers  leaping  over  them ;  yet  she  dashes  through, 
them  in  her  lightning  way,  and  spurns  the  coui\l!ess  whirlpoola 
beneath  her.  Forward  is  an  absolute  precipice  of  waters ;  on 
overy  side  of  it  breakers,  like  pyramids,  are  thrown  high  into  ihe  air.. 
Where  shall  she  go  I    .Ere  tho  thought  is  come  and  (xov^,  sht- 
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mounts  I  lie  wall  of  wuvo  luul  foam  likes  a  bird,  niid  i;'loiiniis,  sub- 
linie  silrii,,..  laiiils  yoii  i>,  second  aftorwanls  ii|)ou  tlw!  calm,  uiirur- 
llod  Iiiis<';u  of  a  goiitlu  rlvor  I  Such  is  '•^  nhoothuj  the  rap'uhy 
15ut  iKi  vviirds  can  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  thrilling  cxcitenient 
tluit  is  f'clr  (lmin(if  the  few  moments  yon  take  in  passinff  over  them. 
It  is  oui'  ii\  ihc  fuhlimo  experiences  which  can  never  be  forgotten, 
thongli  ni.\er  a'le<inately  described. 

It  i-  in  llic  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  naval  skill  and  caro 
of  the  t 'ruKidians.  that  for  the  thirteen  years  the  rapids  have  been 
navigated  \<\  steamers,  there  has  not  an  accident  of  any  (oiise- 
ijuenco  oc,  urred,  nor  has  a  single  life  been  lost.  And  the  travel 
down  the  St.  liawrence, — largely  niade  up,  as  might  naturally  \m 
expected,  of  persons  in  search  of  health  and  jjleasure, — has  be(;u 
very  great.  For  several  years  past  two  daily  lines  of  large  and 
magniliccnt  steamers,  titled  up  with  saloons  and  state  rooms  abso- 
lutelv  ri\allihi'"  the  •'•orireous  trai)iiin"'s  of  the  best  hotels  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  States  and  in  Canada,  have  been 
navigating  I  hem,  the  one  owned  by  United  States  j^'oplo,  and  the 
other  by  Cauadians.  Quo  of  the  IJritish  or  Royal  Mail  steamers 
leaves  Prescntt  every  morning  in  time  to  "shoot  the  rapids" 
during  the  day,  and  reach  Montreal  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evenliif;, 
makinti'  the  entire  distance  of  125  miles  in  about  nine  hours.  The 
American  or  United  States  steamer  leaves  Ogdensburgh,  opposite 
JVescott,  ai  the  same  hour,  and  both  boats  thus  "  shoot  the  rajads" 
in  company.  As  the  one  leaves  a  rapid,  the  other  usually  enters 
it,  and  the  [lasscngers  enjoy  the  double  excitement  and  pleasuro 
of  literally  leaping  over  them  themselves,  and  seeing  another 
mleanier  croling  their  waves,  and  winding  through  their  brcakei"s 
and  rocks. 

These  s'eMinera,  as  the  absence  of  accidents  proves,  arc  among 
the  best  managed  in  the  world.  The  skill  and  coolness,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  exhibited  by  their  commanders  and  jiilots,  in  a  navi- 
gation beset  with  a  thousand  dilliculties  and  dangers  in  almost  as 
many  ::.oconds,  arc  absolutely  above  all  mere  words  of  praise. 

That  these  and  the'  hundred  other  steamers,  and  sailing  craft, 
which  pass  tVoin  the  upper  lakes  down  to  Montreal  and  (iuebec, 
and  indeed  to  all  the  world — for  I  perceive  that  a  Lake  Erie  ship 
is  now  engaged  in  the  Australian  trade, — might  bo  able  to  return 
again  to  the  lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  and  their  magnilicent 
locks,  were  cunstructcd.     As  early  as  1811,  when  the  population 
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of  r|i]'.  r  rmmiln  wa-*  liil  •lO.'i.H.'S?  ainl  of  riiitc  I  Caiia.l;i  otily 
l.llJ.Hr);.  iiiil  wli'ii  tlicir  ciit'ii-  aiiiiiinl  n'Vtiiiic  ill.)  imi  rvcct'd 
£.147, "(in,  tlicir  I,i';,'isla!uri'  lia.l  \h<^  coiirn;;.'  to  iiiaki'  an  api'iopria- 
tion  nf  Iialf  a  iiiillii)ii  jmhiiiiI-*  I'or  tIio>c  works.     A-.  a  I'onsi 
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locks  aiimiii;  flio  linost  aii<l  larn'fst  iii  tint  wnill  liavo  Ix'.'ii  con- 
itruclr.l,  aii'l  ili\i'li'  a'liiiiratidii  wiili  the  s|iK'ii'li.l  ii\rr  lliry  ren- 
tier inoii'  availal'lc  fnv  tin-  u«'  I'l"  all  Anici'ica.  'I'liu  passi'iij^or, 
ns  111'  K'iiii!s  Iiy  tlic  raiialK.  tiii'ls  it  iiuleod  didlnilt  to  till  which 
to  nJiiiM'*'  iii'ir,',  til"  wt'i'Us  wlii.li  have  ln'i-n  llu.'  (ili'si>iiiin;  uf  cntci- 
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llicsc  liii'l<s  an-  two  Imiidri'il  feet  lonj,' l>y  n  width  of  luity  ti\i:  fcot, 
and  tlii'V  ai't'  so  siii.cibly  ('(Hi>triu'lod  that  they  will  stand  for  njL;c!» 
Jl8  iiV'iriiiKMits  to  till' s|iiritc'd  littlo  T-('j;islatiiri' whirh  conccivrd  nml 
Bocniv.l  tlii'ir  fomiilrtioii.  Tho  ii'iiiainin];'  link  of  canal — for  I 
ma}' a'' wril  >|)('ak  of  it  in  this  coniicction — lu'tw^'in  the  ( iulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  ,'ind  tho  head  of  Lake  Superior,  is  the  Wdland,  which 
unites  hakes  Krie  and  < 'nfario,  and  avoids  tho  I'.alls  of  Xia^'aia. 
Its  locks  aiv  little  less  oai>arious  ihaii  thoso  on  tho  St.  Lawronc^■ 
pmials.  i'lit  are  ciiually  well  laiilt.  They  have-  chanihers  a  hiindrcd 
mil]  lil'ty  t'cet  h'Wff  hy  twenty-six  and  adialf  fei  \vi,le,  and  th« 
available  dopth  of  water  in  both  is  botwcou  nine  and  ten  I'ei't. 

The  coiitenii'lation  of  these  canals,  as  works  of  ontei'i!  ise  and 
nkill,  iiatiinJly  leads  to  their  coiiteiii[ilation  as  works  of  utility 
and  cnlai'i,'ed  public,  value.  If  the  people  who  now  oceujiy  the 
vast  valley  of  till!  St.  ba'.vroneo,  and  the  plains  and  slopes  which 
are  loss  conveniently  situated  to  other  great  channels  of  cnniiiiuiii- 
cation  to  the  ocean,  than  to  it,  were  to  use  it  solely,  would  they  bo 
actint;  wisely  am!  well  i  ( )v  if  the  tens  of  thousands  from  ICiintjie, 
who  annually  seek  this  valley  and  these  plains  and  slopes,  with  the 
view  of  occupying  thoni,  were  to  follow  up  this  chain  of  navigation, 
would  they  be  doing  the  best  they  could  for  theiuselves  ',  These 
cnijuiries  are  of  singular  interest,  and  1  shall  devuto  all  the  space 
to  tluni  that  the  limits  of  this  essay,  and  the  other  important 
matters  treated  of,  permit. 

Tl'.o  experiences  of  America  in  relation  to  public  communica- 
tions jiiovo,  bej-ond  jieihaps  the  experiences  of  any  other  p;irt  of 
the  world,  the  fact,  that  the  speediest,  cheapest,  and  most  conve- 
nient routes  froin  one  great  source  of  business  to  another  will  in 
the  end  be  adopted.     There  is  hardly  a  state  in  the  American 
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Rifi;litO(liiOHfl  of  ra'j,'isI;itiiiTs  in  pruvitlliii,'  lor  tlio  wants  of  the 
futiih'.  IJailrojulH  li;i\"  l.c(.'ii  [ifojoctcil  aii<l  luailc,  (line  ami  aj^ivin, 
to  iiii'ct,  (lie  wants  of  iliiMisaii  Is.  lit'l'iirc  ihrv  xwic  trn  vinis  in 
oiMifatlnn  niiHit»nsr»'(|iiiit'(l  railroail  fac.iliiii's.  l.dciil  inlcr.'Mis  nn»l 
locul  iijnoiaiico  liavo  alniust  overywlktro  cauM'il  roads  to  wind 
round  In  nno  itiil-ol'-tlicway  placi-,  nr  to  I  iki'  an  unnaliiial  route 
to  niiollii'i'.  1)1.  the  wa\cs  ut'  iiojiiilaliun,  .limtcd  I'V  a  lii'^'lior 
iftgacily,  moved  in  lln-  diiin-tion  of  tliu  rir.Ii  lands  and  tlio  tortile 
counliy,  and  left  tlio  petty  loads  to  l>e  hut  a  repmacli  to  their 
ijoiu'octnfs,  or  ft  biiitlien  upon  tho  ptioplc.  As  a  yciK  lal  inlo,  a 
roally  ureat  work,  sonietliini^  that  Ainorican  pro^Toss  justiticd, — 
no  nialter  liosv  it  niii;Iit  havo  hcun  uiulurrated  in  tiie  l)e;;jin- 
in;^ — lias  lieen  fcrlain  to  prevail  in  the  end.  Whilst  wliat- 
evor  fould  111!  cast  in  the  sliado  by  holder  enterprises,  or  aimed  at 
moulding-  tho  interests  nnil  tho  business  of  millions  to  servo  the 
avaricious  designs  of  thousands,  has  been  eerlaiii  of  eNposiiro  and 
equally  certain  of  aliaiidoiiment.  As  ii  curious  conseijUenco  of 
this,  men  who  have  linked  their  reputations  to  gieat  t'lilerprises  in 
America  havo  not  had  to  look  to  posterity  to  do  them  justice. 
Progress  auticipated  th-  verdict  of  truth.  (Ireat  public  necessities 
8|>ruiii;'  up  to  vindicate  their  genius.  Their  lame  became  identified 
with  the  good  and  tiie  li!i;jiinoss  of  their  own  generation. 

Measuring  tho  St.  l-awrence,  then,  as  a  highway  to  the  ocean, 
by  the  standard,  that  if  it  can  be  superseded  by  rapider,  cheaper, 
or  luorc  ciijiveiiient  routes,  it  cannot  be  siieces.>rul,  if  it  does  not 
fall  into  disuse,  what  are  its  future  prospects  I 

The  first  thing  tliat  strikes  one,  in  contemplating  it,  is  it« 
adaplaiion,  in  jioiuL  of  immensity,  to  the  vast  regions  il  waters. 
Whil>t  the  business  necessities  of  tho  West,  and  those  portions  of 
Ameriea  which  arc  universally  admitted  to  be,  both  by  their 
relative  position  to  other  rivers  and  to  it,  its  natural  feeders,  have 
literally  shamed  the  enterprises  that  were  intended  to  [>rovide  for 
them,  its  magnitude  and  its  value  are  being  but  ilis(tovered  by  the 
contrast.  Tho  Erie  Canal,  highly  valuable  as  a  work,  and  success- 
ful beyond  comparison,  has  been  made  llllli  hi/  prai/nti.t  The  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  contrary,  only  reijuires  enormous  use  u)  test  its 
greatness.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  conlempliite  this  river,  in 
connection  with  the  canal  which  was  made  to  rival  it,  without 
being  struck  with  the  inadecjuacy  of  the  one  and  the  amplitude  <'f 
tho  other. 
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The  \:dIoys  and  iilaiiis  watorod  liy  the  St.  Lawronoo,  being 
Uirgvly  in  the  United  Stalos,  have  chiefly  contributed  to  tlio  Krie 
CanalV  liu^iiioss.  Their  fruits  were  literally  wooed  away  from  their 
natural  clwuinvl  to  minister  to  its  prosperity.  The  St.  Lawrence, 
in  so  far  as  American  policy,  and  u'reat  restrictions  upon  commerce, 
could  ciil'ct  it.  has  been  sacriliced  to  the  Krie  Canal.  Nature's 
outlet  Iia  i  nasifiation  laws,  which  drove  commerce  away  from  it, 
to  coin,  n J  au'ainst.  The  Erie  Canal  had  all  these  disadvantages 
lo  tlic  river  converted  into  so  many  advantages  in  its  favor.  Vet 
the  laws  of  progress,  Avhich  have  swept  away  the  obnoxious  navi- 
gation rL->tvictions,  have,  at  tlie  same  time,  eslablifthed  the  failure 
of  the  Iv.ie  Canal.  Not  that  it  is  unprosperous  as  an  enterprise, 
nor  tliat,  as  a  local  work,  it  is  not  unsuriiassed  as  a  speculation, 
but  that,  fur  the  great  purposes  of  its  construction,  namely,  to 
con\ey  ti>  the  ocean  the  fruits  and  productions  of  the  ^^'cst  and 
Nortli-we:^t.  it  is  emphatically  a  failure, — because  ^jjw/rcss  haj 
coiHjikti/j  Oi'cr-barthcncd  it ;  it  is  litcruUy  surfcilvd  by  its  oion 
jyivxinriiii.  And  ii  matters  not  to  him, — an  individual,  in  such  a 
case,  being  the  nation, — who  has  boards  or  flour  to  send  eastward 
by  it,  wln.'iher  they  are  stopped  by  reason  of  starvation,  or  because 
of  a  surfeit.  The  impediment  to  his  business  is  the  all-important 
question  witli  him.  And  though  the  I'^'ie  Canal  paid  larger  profits 
than  any  <.ther  work  in  the  world,  yet,  in  a  national  jioint  of  view, 
if  it  aflbided  not  adequate  fae.iiities  for  business,  or  stojiped  it  in 
its  course,  it  might,  by  drawing  to  it  what  it  coiild  not  do,  be  the 
means  of  wide-spread  evil,  instead  of  general  good.  And  that  this 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  present  position  of  the  Erie  Canal,  is  uni- 
versally admitted. 

To  '>b\  iate  these  ditllculties,  enterpris'  has  again  undertaken  to 
iiwell  its  dimensions  to  meet  the  ono:n-ous  demands  of  progress. 
ISut  ill  view  of  the  vast  regions  wjiich  are  common  alike  to  it  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  which  are  as  yet  but  in  tiie  infancy  of  their 
population  and  business,  it  is  not  probable;  nay,  is  it  not  certain, 
judging  by  tiie  past,  tiiat  twenty  years  lience  will  find  tlie  Eri« 
Canal  again  ch"ked  up  with  business:  again  nualc  little  by  progress  ? 
^^'hen  the  magnificent  tracts  of  country  embraced  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  the  northern  portions  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  west  and  nf)rth-western  J  irtions  of  the 
Slate  of  New  York,  whii;li,  now  wholly  or  largely  use  the  Ii]rio 
Laual  as  a  highway  to  the  ocean,  come  to  be  settled  up,  and  to 
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have,  instead  of  some  five  or  six  iiiillions  of  iiiliahitants,  at  least 
oigliteon  or  twenty,  what  mere  ccdiuI,  witli  its  huiulred  Icclcs,  and 
its  Imnilrcd  other  impediiiieiits,  will  Lc  equal  to  their  vast  lui-^inesa 
iieoessitiis  >  will  be  in  kfeiiini?  with  their  sidenilid  progress?  will 
satisfy  tlieir  craving  for  ra})iuily,  magnitude  and  conimorcial  eon- 
viMiien'c  ?  Will  not  the  Erie  CaTial  tficn,  enlarged  thongli  it  be, 
he  but  another  add<'d  to  the  numerous  examples  in  America,  o/ 
■pro'irest;  ntlcrli/  disianrbiij  oikrprlse,  and  profi2)criii/  shamimj  the 
calculations  even  of  Utlcut. 

AVhelhcr  the  corame?-cial  mind  of  the  United  States  has  so  fiiv 
passed  the  rnhi'on  of  present  practical  results  as  to  view  the  trade 
and  commevee  of  the  West  and  North-west  in  this  light.  I  know 
not.  IWit  looking  at  the  St.  La.vrence  in  connection  with  the 
regions  which  I  have  named — and  of  which  it  is  tlie  admitted 
natural  outlet  to  the  ocean — it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  n;ituro 
has  apportioned  its  magnitude  to  the  necessities  of  the  vast  terri- 
tories it  waters,  and  whieh  directly  and  naturally  lead  into  it. 
Nature  indeed  would  seem  to  have  said,  through  the  experiences 
of  the  last  fifteen  years, — "You  have  endeavoured  to  wean  from 
my  highway  the  fruits  of  its  own  valleys  aiul  plains.  lUit  their 
abimdauce  has  cru.shed  be.ieatli  it  every  expedient  of  ^'Cw.>'  f^r 
its  removal.  You  uiay  learn  from  this  wluit  must  be  the  result 
when  these  valleys  and  plains  come  to  be  fully  occupied," 

The  problem,  however,  of  tho  success  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Welland  Canals,  and,  necessarily,  of  the  enlarged  use  of  the  inland 
seas  wliieh  they  connect  together,  may  be  said  to  be  imw  worked 
nut.  The  AVi'Uand  Canal  — the  eouneetinii-  naviijable  liidv  between 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario — is,  as  its  position  indicates,  perhaps  tho 
most  advantageously  situated  canal  in  the  world,  and  is  rapidly 
!»eeoming  nne  of  the  most  profitable.  Through  it  the  entire  ]>ro- 
ductioiis  and  minerals  of  tho  British  possessions  bordering  on  Lakes 
Superior,  Huron  and  Erie,  have  to  pass  on  their  way  to  the  ocean. 
Tiirough  it  the  produce,  tindier  and  minerals  of  the  great  West 
and  North-west,  already  alluded  t.i,  which  either  cannot  be  eon- 
venieiilly  or  ])rofitably  deposited  ui)oti  the  Erie  Canal  at  I'nfl'alo, 
mu-^t  likewise  pass,  on  their  way  to  tide  water  eilher  by  the  St. 
Ijawreiice,  or  by  the  Oswego  Canal,  or  the  Ogdensburgh  Railroad 
to  New  York  or  Boston,  'ihe  annual  lleport  of  the  State  Engiuecr- 
of  New  York,  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State  in- 
February,  1851,  speaking  of  this  trade,  says:  "Tho  tonna.ge  froic. 
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other  states  (Wosti'Mi.)  sliippotl  in  1852  at  Oswoiro,  nrnoniitvd  to 
500.000  tons,  tli<>  (nils  oil  wliit'li  are  estimated  to  liave  lieon  over 
half  a  inillioii  dollars."  And,  as  a  reason  for  tliis,  tlie  same  Jicporl 
shows  that  the  eost  of  conveying;'  a  ton  to  Xow  York  liy  this  roiuf. 
was  nine  ci'iits,  oi'  :diuut  six  ikmu'O  currency  less  than  hy  way  (f 
BnlTalo,  tlic  aovanlaiije,  of  course,  being' attriliutahlc  to  tin'  WfUand 
Canal.  I'lit  the  raiiidiiy  and  certainty  of  tlie  movements  of  I'ife 
jM'oiiellers  iiiid  steamers  and  other  vessels  enp'i«x>'d  in  this  trade  on 
the  lakes  was  even  of  far  greater  consequence  than  the  savins.'. 
Large  cargoes,  without  transhipment  or  breaking  bulk,  were  con- 
veyed some  two  hmidred  miles  nearer  to  tide  water  by  taking 
Oswego  and  CW.ensburgh  than  bj'  way  of  l-Jutfalo.  And  si;ch 
Las  been  the  etl'ect  of  this  trade,  that  Oswego  is  chietly  indebted 
to  it  tor  its  great  commercial  prosperity,  and  the  Ogdenshurgh 
and  lioston  liailroad  was  constructed  mainly  with  a  view  u 
it.  Tiiu<,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  singularly  restrictive 
and  criiipling  navigation  laws,  and  fiie  universal  desire  of  the  pt'O- 
pie  of  the  United  States  to  foster  tlieir  own  enterprises,  even  at  8. 
disadvantage,  the  Welland  Canal  has  grown  into  appreciation  and 
use.  and  must  eventually — as  indeed  is  already  partially  the  case 
— hiirc  one  contiiiiious  uwnlnfj  of  noils  froiii  Lalx  Kri  to  Zii/ce 
Ontario. 

Its  success,  since  1849,  is  thus  indicateil  in  the  la^t  I'lopurt  ol 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Works  of  Canaila : 

111  l'-l",i  tlio  };n  vs  i-i'vi'iiuo  from  liii'.s  iuiiiiimlt'd  to C.'U.TIl  is  S 

IsjO                 do                      do 37,'.':;.j  17  7 

1881                 do                      do                         5l),tr>()  fi  N 

18,-)i!  do  do  ■'is,273    7  7 

IvW                 do                      do                         (mJHI:;  H  ^i 

If  to  this  liiU"!- amount  til' .iddi'd  till' siiiii  of  £lS(i,)  is  l,l)i-iii(t 
tlie  ai'.Kjinit  of  tlic  H.vdnuilic  li<iits,  tlie  tfi'Oss  rcvuiiuo  from 

tliis  Cjiniil  for  till' ycir  iNiS  would  lie til>,-iW  M  '.'': 

But  it  is  between  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Canals,  tVuni  tiic 
Falls  of  \iagara  to  Montreal,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  from  Butfaio  to 
Albany,  that  the  chief  competition  in  trade  now  exists,  and  must, 
continue  to  arise.  They  run  parallel.  The  business  of  the 
gretit  AVest  and  North-west  mi;st  take  either  the  one  route  or  th<? 
other,  or  both,  to  the  oceaii.  What  are  their  comparative  advan- 
tages then  2  And  how,  with  a  clear  stage,  and  free  n.-ivigalion  tfi 
tlie  W'li'ldjdoes  thi>  St.  Lawrence  measure  lengths  with  ilssv»utiu.'ii; 
rival  'i 

Like  the  great  lakes,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one,  in  consid- 
■.jring  the  rjver,  is  its  magnitude,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  burtl.ieus 
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i-Kiuiio  iiiieniis  sliould  roach  the  occhii  from  tlic  W'o&t.  And  when 
.■i  ounal,  no  uiattor  how  capacious,  with  all  its  loitks  aiiJ  its  "  Jrau 
locks  " — for  it  often  Las  many  of  both,— its  tovvay-i  s,  its  tolLi,  its 
qx[KMiditiiro  of  labor  in  various  waY>*,  iind  its  inevitable  slowness, 
is  pb'U'cil  in  I'oniiiftition  with  a  river,  in  which  the  hlirhost  speed 
iiy  steam  is  attainable,  the  g-rcatest  possible  room  is  fiijoyed,  the 
largest  vessels  may  be  used,  and  there  is  m-itbi-r  let,  hindrance, 
nordilay  in  its  entire  navigation,  the  ([uestion  of  suprrioiily  would 
jt'cm  to  be  decided  by  the  contrast.  The  more  minutely,  loo,  the 
relalive  facilities  of  both  modes  of  communication  are  considered, 
the  more  pal[)al)le  appear  the  ad  vantages  of  the  one  «»ver  t  lie  other. 
For  the  canal,  to  meet  its  increase  of  business,  reijuircs  an  increase 
ill  the  size  of  its  locks ;  and  these,  from  the  larg<T  body  of  water 
ve(iuired  to  lill  them,  and  the  weight  and  size  of  their  gates,  occasion 
delay,  and  the  accumulation  of  boats  at  particular  ]ioints,  win'ch,  in 
turn,  delay  eat-h  other.  So  that  the  very  augmciitation  of  business 
•iecoine-i  a  drawback  upon  efHciency;  because  time  is  not  only  lost 
but  capital  is  rendered  un[>roductive  during  ilie  stoppages.  And 
when  ln-ats  come  to  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  their  cargoes 
estimated  by  millions,  this  rises  into  a  vast  consideration.  Th« 
river,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  increases  'As  business,  will  acqiure 
greater  facilities  for  doing  it  more  rapidly  and  cheaply.  For  th« 
tk-test  class  of  vessels  are  sure  to  follow  plenty  to  do,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  navigation  of  a  river  are  but  the  natural  offspring  of 
it^  succos.  The  results  of  several  years'  business  oii  both  tliese 
routes, — although  the  St.  Lawrence  has  laboured  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  being  but  partially  emjiloyed,  whilst  the  Erie  Canal 
itH.s  had  as  nuich,  or  more  than  it  could  do, — entirely  bear  out 
iiiese  deductions. 

For  the  last  Hvo  years  the  average  cost  of  cf>riveying  a  ton  of 
ritilroad  iron  from  Albany  to  Buti'alo  was  six  dollars  and  thirty- 
two  cents,  or  £l  lis.  7d.  Canadian  currency.  For  the  purposo 
of  ontrast  with  Canada,  the  American  ton  is  raised  to  the  standard 
of  the  English,  namely,  to  2240  lbs.,  and  twenty  jier  cent.  i« 
niiovved  as  the  ditl'erence  between  railroad  iron  antl  ordinary 
merchandise. 

For  two  years  past,  or  since  railroad  iron  has  been  largely 
iujported  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  avarage  cost  of  transport 
from  Quebec  to  Toronto  and  namllton, — a  greater  distance  than 
froui  New  York  to  Uull'alo,  and  re(iuiring  the  jJUBsage  of  all  the  St, 
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Lawronco  Canals  roiiiul  tlio  ]\npi(ls, — was  twenty  sliilliii'::;^,  or  four 
dollars;  tVoiu  Qiiohoc  to  Ivinijptoii  and  Cobourg  iL  was  seventeen 
sliillinoN  and  six  ponce,  or  tliive  dollars  and  iifty  cents;  from  the 
sauK'  port  to  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  on  Lake  Erie,  ii  was  four 
dollars  and  iifly  eents,  or  twenty-two  shillings  and  six  immkc  ;  and 
to  Ciiicago  and  Milwankie,  it  was  six  dollars  and  fii'iy  .cuts,  or 
thirtv-two  shillings  and  six  ]ience  enrrency. 

A  still  greater  diiforenee  appen-^  in  the  eost  of  trrv.: -porting 
prodnco  downwards.  The  aver.'.ge  eost,  for  five  years  past,  of  a 
barrel  nt'llonr  from  ]>iitfalo  to  A'..>at  A^as  fifty-four  cents,  or  t\vo 
fliillinti-s  and  eight  peui-e  our.  ney.  The  average  I'o'-t  from 
Toronto  to  Montreal,  an  analogous  di<itance,  was  thirty-two  'jents, 
or  one  sldlliiig  and  seven  pence  currency.  The  tolls  alono  on  the 
Erie  Canal  reached  within  a  few  cents  of  th'-j  entire  cost  of  trans- 
port by  the  St.  Lawrence;  and  had  the  business  of  the  two  routes 
been  at  all  equal,  there  is  no  doubt  these  tolls  wouM  liavo  even 
exceeded  the  St.  Lawrence  cost  of  transport. 

])Ut  what  is  of  greater  consequence,  especially  to  a  people  pro- 
verbially impatient  of  delay,  and  never  even  satisfied  witli  success, 
unless  it  comes  rapidly,  is  the  time  occupied  in  transporting  the  flour 
to  tide  water.  By  the  St.  Lawrence  it  was  three  and  ahnlt  days, 
and  was  conveyed  in  steamers  and  propellers  carrying  some  4000 
barrels;  whilst,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  it  was  winding  its  way  tlirough 
the  locks  and  levels  some  fourteen  days,  and  in  comparatively 
small  quantities  at  that. 

In  view  of  these  results  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  American? 
should  have  shewn  so  great  a  desire  for  the  free  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  And  as  one  of  the  early  consequences  o!  the  res- 
trictive and  withering  navigation  laws  beitig  swept  awii'.-  ♦Voin  the 
inland  seas  of  Amerira,  I  perceive  that  in  the  singh'  irticlc  of 
Indian  corn,  the  importations  at  Montreal  last  fall  exceeil'ci  those 
of  the  entire  previous  year  by  507,728  bushels,  being  ti51,149 
bushels  in  1854  to  83,421  in  1853;  and  that  in  IJiufalo  the 
decrease  was  proportionate.  In  Chicago,  too,  an  enterprise, 
the  most  comprehensive  and  important  ever  mooted  in  Western 
America,  has  been  the  result  of  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
upon  commerce ;  I  mean  the  projection  of  a  line  of  steamers  to 
nm  from  »hat  port,  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  London  and  Liverpool 
direct,  or  indeed  to  any  other  part  of  the  world  whore  there  is  a 
navigable  sea.    If  this  enterprise  should  turn  out  succe.s.sful — and 
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Uiore  is  no  rcipon  why  it  should  not,  nlthoun^h  first  attc/nii^ts  are 
always  liahlo  to  misfjarnnfies — tlioro  is  no  coiiiputiiio-  what  may  bo 
its   (^ll'oi'ts   upon   the  navifjjition    of    tho   river.      Or   if,    ^vhi^h 
would  be  a  more  feasible  enterprise  still — because  lake  cmft  and 
like  sailors  are  never  perfecitly  adapted  to  tho  sea, — a  lino  i  f  p ro- 
llers or  steamers  were  built  in  Chicajfo,  to  run  in  ciiiicetion 
with  the  pre'^ent  lino  of  steamers  to  Quebec,  or  with  anv  other 
lino  that  mis'ht  be  established,  a  complete  revolution  wnld  be 
etiected  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  tho  West.     Mi'M\;iukie, 
Cleveland  and   Toledo   would    follow  the  example   of  Clii.'ar''o. 
They  would,  in  fact,  if  tliis  enterprise  should  suceeo'l,  be  forced 
into  the  current  that  led  to  tlieir  o'.vn  good  fortune.     (h:i'u\  and 
pork  would  then  bo  shipped  in  the  very  centre  of  Westi'n«  America 
for  tho  remotest  parts  of  Plurope ;  and  tho  goods  and  mamifac- 
tures  of  their  consumers  could  be  laid  down  at  the  thro'sh'Ods  of 
their  producers.     Whilst  the  best  class  of  envigvnnts, — always  an 
invaluable  cargo, — niiglit  be  taken  up  by  these  steamers,  nhii'st  at 
their  own  doors,  and  bo  conveyed  to  tho  very  places  thev  dislred 
to   settle  in,    in  the  West,  an  advantage  that  would  be  of  the 
highest  importanco  to  tho  emigrant,  saving  him  from  tlio  incon- 
Toniencos,  delays  and  impositions  which  now  too  often  attend  his 
journey  westward. 

What  may  bo  said  in  fiivor  of  tho  St.  L.iwrenco,  as  an  outlet  from 
tlio  great  west,  may,  for  all  purposes  of  business  and  scftlement, 
be  urged  for  it  as  an  inlet  from  tho  ocean.  In  its  two  tiiousand 
miles  of  navigation  inwards  it  waters  valleys  and  slopes,  in  which 
at  least  thirty  millions  of  additional  inhabitants  miglit  prosper 
and  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Tho  lauds  in  its  eniii'c  valley 
are,  tVvr  agricultural  purposes,  amongst  the  finest  in  the  world.  Cop- 
per mines,  unequalled  in  extent,  are  upon  its  veiy  banks.  Timber 
which  cannot  be  exhausted  in  centuries,  overshadows  its  -,■  aters, 
and  those  of  tho  many  rivers  which  lead  into  it.  To  the  emigrant 
in  search  of  a  home  I  can  fancy  no  route  in  America  eipial  to  it. 
It  is  a  vast  map  of  all  bo  wants  to  see  and  to  knov,',  reduced  to 
a  reality.  To  tho  capitalist,  tho  tourist,  the  pleasure-seeker,  and 
the  man  of  science,  its  r"";^nitude  and  its  grandeur  invest  it  with 
singular  .attractions.  There  is  i.  t  perhaps  in  the  world  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  navigation  which  j;ilord  so  many  objects  of  interest 
to  the  poor  man,  or  so  many  subjects  of  pleasurable  contemplation 
to  the  good  one,  as  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  City  of  Chicago. 
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Such  advaiila^'cs,  liowevor,  are  K'voly  u!"  over  conffiTod  by  nature 
without  their  Winn'  coupled  with  wiiiitbulii  tiixcs  skill,  iind  calls 
Tov  tlio  oxeivise  oi'iMicvoy  and  ju  IgiiK'ut.  It  is  so  wilh  tiii>  navi- 
'Tatioii  of  thr  Si.  I,;i\vr(  lice.  In  fonnor  yeavs  the  oniplovnient  of  a 
wrelcliid  ('l.-iS^  of vcs  els — for  anything  svas  tliouy-ht  j^ood  enough 
lo  carrv  timber,  whi  n  could  not  sink, —  was  attended  with  a  more 
ilian  ordinary  anicuut  of  disaster.  Pictures  of  ditluuilt  and  dan- 
gerons  iiaviji';.tion  were  found  in  these  cases,  niucli  more  prolitablo 
than  aeeurati'  dcseriptioii;,  of  ill-constructed,  ill-'nana'-nl,  and 
nnseaworthy  slii]is.  'J'li<'  consequence  was,  that  'he  nnderwrucrs  and 
iLo  naviy-ation  both  sull'ered  together.  But  of  hitc  years  vi  ry  fine 
^-essels  have  been  eJMployed  in  this  trad';;  and  /Ki!'  in  navi  ^idien, 
Hi-  in  vveryfhitig  else,  is  made  the  comiianion  of  vjiluabh-jiroperty. 
The  Miiutreal  tuiders,  therefore, — whicli  are  now  Imt  a  i'';'  avec- 
age  of  the  shijis  (inp!'>yed — are  amon<;  the  most  fortniiito  and 
t^i'cce.'^sful  v(..ssc!*  i^!  tlie  world,  although  they  rarely  or  ev  -r  miss 
jnaking  two  trii.n  a  season,  and  are  the  Ihsl  sliij's  out  in  ^prin;?;. 
The  same  enteni '•-.•.  tor,  which  pvojeeted  and  completed  the 
nplerulid  locks  on  ihi'  Sl  Lawrence  has  extended  down  into  the  gulf, 
;ind  liglit  Jiiiu-es  liei-  uid  tlieru  make  it  look  like  a  sort  of  navi- 
gable strc  t  lit  wit!)  :  ;mps. 

The  Legi-latuic.  luo,  has  made  provision  for  tug  boats  upon  a 
targe  scale,  and  fur  [icrs  and  harbours  of  refuge.  These  enter- 
jn-ises  and  improvements,  but  more  than  all,  good  ships  and  skilful 
navigators,  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  tlie  rates  of  insurance 
upon  (Quebec  traders,  dui'lng  the  average  season  of  navigation,  as 
low  .IS  upon  slii[)s  from  New  York  or  Doston,  and  lower  than  those 
in  the  Mississip]>i  trade. 

There  is  but  another  matter  to  allude  to  before  concluding  the 
'',ont''ast  between  the  two  great  nortliern  outlets  to  the  ocean,  the 
Erie  Canal  ami  lIudsDii  River,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  that  is, 
the  time  they  are  cl<i"'  d  up  by  the  ice.  This  may,  however,  be 
dismissed  in  few  wor.!. .  The  Eric  Canal  is  opened  at  I'uH'alo  on 
the  first  of  May.  'J'iie  St.  Lawrence,  for  an  average  of  twenty-five 
years,  has  been  clear  of  ice  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April ;  and  the 
average  arrival  of  the  first  ships  from  sea,  for  the  same  period,  was 
the  first  of  May.  Of  iite  years,  especially  siivce  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws  has  induced  greater  competition,  ships  liave  left 
iu  numbers  larger  or  certaitdy  quite  as  large  in  the  middle  of 
November  as  about  the  first;  »ud  in  some  seasons  they  have  left 
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as  late  as  the  twontictli,  and  oven  up  to,  and  after,  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber. But  the  Erie  Canal,  bcin;^  a  shallow  and  a  small  body  of 
water,  freezes  much  sooner  than  a  great  and  rapid  river,  and  it  is 
wholly  unavailable  as  a  means  of  communication  after  a  severe 
frost,  which  often  occurs  in  the  middle  of  November.  In  such  an 
event,  too,  immcnso  infonvenience  and  losses  are  sufl'ered,  through 
whole  llccts  of  boats  being  frozen  in  on  their  way  westward  with 
mercl'.niKi'so,  and  usually  an  equal  number  on  their  way  eastward 
with  p:f<  i  -I  e  and  lumber.  So  that,  for  all  purposes  of  reliable  and 
j)i.jfit;.!)ii.  '  ommorco,  the  St.  Lawrence  has  by  no  means  a  shorter, 
if  it  has  not  in  1.  ^t  a  longer,  season.  And  if  the  statistics  of  losses, 
on  account  of  the  vast  property  that  is  often  locked  up  on  the 
Erie  Canal  by  the  boj-'  being  frozen  in,  could  bo  got  at,  they 
wou'd  exldiit  an  amount  utterly  astounding  to  those  unacquainted 
wi'li  the  business.  Without  vauiitiiigly  claiming  an  advantage 
J'or  til.;  St.  Lawrence,  it  would  certainly  be  doing  nature's  grandest 
outlet  to  the  ocean  an  injustice,  to  a<lmit  that  it  sufFerd  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  a  comparison  with  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  time 
it  may  be  used. 

From  these  observations  the  emigrant  or  the  capitalist,  on  his 
way  to  the  west,  may  form  an  idea  as  to  his  best  route.  From  the 
circumstance  of  continuous  water  communication,  the  St.  Law- 
rence has  the  advantage  in  cheapness,  Avliilst  the  United  States 
routes,  being  partly  by  rail,  have  the  advantage  in  speed.  By  the  St. 
Lawrence  route  the  emigrant's  bagg;igo  costs  him  nothing ;  and 
the  steamer  or  propeller,  which  he  takes  at  Quebec  or  Montreal, 
often  conveys  him  the  entire  distance  to  Chicago  or  other  ports 
without  removal.  ITo  thus  avoi.ls  the  expense,  harrassments  and 
privations  incident  to  being  cast  forth  with  his  children  and  hia 
dl'ects  iipon  wharves  and  quays,  and  at  railway  stations,  where 
exposure  subjects  his  family  to  disease,  and  every  removal  of  them 
and  his  elYects  is  atteruled  with  cost,  and  not  unfrequently  witli 
exactions  and  frauds.  The  fare  by  the  New  York  and  Boston 
routes  to  Chicago  is  fixed,  to  emigrants,  at  eleven  dollars,  or  forty- 
four  shillings  sterling,  >vith  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  extra  for  every 
one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  baggage.  By  Cincinnati  it  is  ten 
dollars,  or  forty  shillincrs  sterlini;,  with  the  same  charjxe  for  bacfo-ajre, 
where  the  emigrant  travels  by  rail.  By  the  St.  Lawrence  route  it 
is  eight  dollars,  or  thirty-two  shillings  sterling;  and  the  charges 
are  proportionate  to  mtermediate  ports,  such  as  to  Cleveland  or 
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Tole<ln,  on  L.'ilvO  Erii-  in  tlic  States,  or  to  Toronto  or  ITaniilton  in 
Canailn.  1  siilijdin,  in  a  notf,*  tho  cxcelli'nt  inslniclioiis  of  Mr. 
Hucliaiiaii,  till'  Eiiiii;Tant  A^'-nt  at  QiU'^ec,  to  the  ^^etllor.  They 
arc  at  once  roliaMc  ami  valuaMe. 


*  Ton  Tin:  I>FdliMATin\oF  r.MUiliA  >  •.n.—J'tiss-  n/io'srtrcpnrllriihiyJitdiufioned 
not  io  jtdfl  ii'ilh  tilth'  Ship  Ticl.if.  'i.'  —i  's  iiotliiiip  of  nioro  imiKirtaiK'c  to  omi- 
grant!), on  anr. nl  at  Qiicboc,  than cuirccl  iui  ■■.UiJii on  tlii' IriuliiiL-  ijoints  iiuuiccti'tl 
witli  their  futinv  |ini's\iits.  ^lany.  csiiccially  sint-lc  frniali's.  anil  nn|ii-otccti'(l  pcr- 
sons  in  f-'i'mial,  liavo  snil'ci'cd  nin<'li  IVnni  a  want  orciuilion.an.U'nini  li-.ti  iiinfr  to  tlic 
opinions  (jf  iutcrc'slcd  and  (Ir^iirnini.'  cliaractcrswlio  IVoiincntly  oiler  llnir  aiUicc  un- 
snlicitcil.  'I'd  irnard  cniiurrants  from  fallini:  into  Midi  errors, tiny  ^hon1lI,  innneiliatel.V 
on  tlieir  arrival  at  Qnebec,  iiroeecd  to  tlie  OiniK  oi'  thk  t'iui:h'  A(.i:nt  fob 
E.Mli.UA.N  IS,  where  persons  (h'sirous  of  proeeeilinft  to  any  part  of  Caniala  w  ill  receive 
every  information  relative  to  Ihe  lands  open  for  setllemeal,  ronles,  distances  anil 
expenses  of  eonveyanee;  w  here  also  laliorers,  artisans,  or  nioehanies,\viU  liefnrni.shcil, 
on  applieatiuii,  with  the  lii'st  directions  in  ruspoct  to  uiuployiucnt,  ilie  places  at 
wliicli  it  is  to  he  had,  and  the  iiites  of  wafrcs. 

Emitrrants  shonld  avoid  as  nnich  as  possililn  drinTvinsf  thiMvatcrof  tho  River  St, 
Lawrence,  which  has  a  strnnj.'  tendeni'y  to  prodnce  liovvel  complaints  in  stranirers. 
They  slionld  also  be  carefnl  to  avoid  e.xposnre  to  the  intense  heat  (if  the  >nn  by  day 
and  tiie  dews  and  noxious  vaponrs  of  niu'lit.  And  when  in  want  of  any  advice  or 
direction  they  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Ciovernment  Immigration  Agents,  who  will 
give  evei'y  infonnation  reipiired  ;/)v(/(s. 

K.'nitrranls  are  entitled  liy  law  to  remain  on  board  the  ship  •t'^  hours  afler  arrival ; 
nor '.'an  they  he  deprived  of  any  of  their  \isnal  acconnnodations  and  berlliing  during 
that  iKriod,  and  the  Master  of  the  ship  is  bound  to  disembark  them  and  their  \ydg- 
gage  fnc  af  c.rpciisr  at  the  usual  landing  i)lace,  and  at  reasonable  hours,  as  may  bo 
sc-ii  by  the  following  extract  from  tlie  rrovincial  I'iissengcr  Act : 

NoTlCK  ft)  C.vi'T.\lX:j  OP  I'AsSli.NGKll  VESSELS.— "And  wliercas  inconvenience 
and  experisi'  are  occasioned  by  tho  practice  of  masters  of  shii>s  carrying  p;issengers, 
anchoring  at  great  distances  from  the  usual  landing-places  in  the  I'ort  of  Qucby>-, 
and  landing  tlieir  jiasscngcrs  at  unre;usonablo  hours:  15(!  it  lliereforu  enacted, 'J' hat 
all  masters  of  ships  having  passengiTs  on  board  shall  beheld  and  they  are  heieby 
required  to  land  their  iiassengers  and  their  baggairo  free  of  expense  to  the  shiji  pxs- 
sengers.at  the  usual  public  landing  places  in  the  said  I'ort  of  (incluic,  and  at  reasinuiblo 
hours,  not  earlier  than  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  later  than  I'oi'Il  OF 
Till-:  CLOCK  IS  riiK  aftku.voo.v,  and  such  ships  sliall,  for  tla^  purpose  of  laiuting 
tlieir  iKisseiigers  and  b.aggjigc,  be  anchored  within  the  foUowiiiit  limits  in  the  said 
I'ort,  to  w  it ;  The  whole  space  of  the  River  St.  1/iwivnco  from  tlio  mouth  of  the  llivor 
St.  Charles  to  W  line  drawn  across  the  said  lliver  St.  Lawrence,  from  tlie  I'hig-StalT 
on  the  Citadel  on  Qn\n\  Diamond,  at  right  angles  to  tlie  course  of  the  said  river,  uudor 
a  iienalty  of  ten  jiounds  cuvrencj  for  any  olfeiieo  against  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

Any  offence  against  this  section  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

GovKKSMKNT  K.MifiRATiox  OFFICERS.— At  .Montreal,  Mr.  A.  Conlan,  Sub- Agent; 
at  Toronto,  -Mr.  A.  J!.  Hawke,  Chief  Agent  f(jr  AVestern  Canada ;  at  llamiltcni,  Mr. 
AVillen  I'rehauf,  who  will  furnish  emigrants,  on  application,  with  advice  as  to  the 
routes,  distances  and  rates  of  conveyance,  al.io  respecting  the  Crown  and  other  land* 
for  sale,  and  will  direct  emigrants  in  want  of  employment  to  whore  it  may  bo  pro- 
cured. 

A  large  number  of  laborers  and  mechanics  are  now  required  on  the  sovoral  railroads 
in  course  of  construction  in  this  Province, 

Laborers ts.  Od.  to  $l)u„.ja,„ 

Mcclianics 7s.  00.  to  ^S  ''"'^  ^^' 
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TIic  ooonn  lino  of  stcamors  to  Qucboc,  nnd  to  which  the  Caiindian 
riovcniineiit  liiis  Ipuhavod  with  ii  libonility  wortliy  of  iho  oiitcrpriso, 
is  likt'ly  to  i>roiltico  <i  groat  change  in  the  ])a?senger  trade  to 
Aniorioa.  SlionM  .1  lino  of  stoamcvs  or  propellers  he  estahlishod 
to  run  in  connection  witli  thcni  froni  the  Western  Stales,  emigrants 


DOMHSTIC  SiatVAMS. 

Uoiiscniaiils I,"s,  to  2fls.')  ,    „  .„     ,, 

fuoUs i-s.  toJinsj"'"'^'"""^''- 

Eiiiiirvaiits  slmiild  vfiiiain  nlioiit  tlic  towns  ns  sliort  n  tiliio  ns  iiossiblc  nl'lcv  r.iTlval. 
liy  their  in'ocociliiif?  (il  inicv  into  i\w  njrririiltiiml  ilistrii'tH,  tlicy  will  \n:  ciMtairi  of 
iiH'ctiii»{  with  t'liiplo.viiiciit  iniii'c  siiitiihli'  to  tlii'ic  liuhits;  those  with  fiiMiilirs  will 
:il-ii  iiiorc  iTisily  iirocun'  thu  lU'ciNsarics  of  lilV,  iiii.l  avoiil  the  liai'(lslii|is  anil  ilistrcss 
which  \wv  cxiii'iMc'ici'il  li.v  a  laiitc  imrtioii  of  thi'  poor  inlialiitaiits  in  Ihi'  Imil-c  rilios, 
itiirinit  the  winter  season.  Tile  (  hief  Afrent  will  consider  sueh  persens  as  may  loiter 
alio;it  the  iioits  of  laniiinif  to  have  no  fnvther  claims  on  the  protect  ion  of  Her  Jlajcs- 
ty's  Airents,  iniUss  they  have  liecu  di'taiued  liy  sickness  or  sonii' other  satisfactory 
cat!  so, 

AVii.u  TiANUSi  am>  Cr.i:\T;El)  Fakms.— Kniifjrvants  desirons  of  purchasini:  wild 
lands  or  homesteads,  will  be  fnrMisheil  at  this  Olllco  with  every  information  refard- 
inR  the  prices  of  lands  in  the  dill'erent  districts,  tlio  names  of  the  Agents,  as  also  other 
parties  ollerins;  improved  farms  for  side,  &c,  kv. 

Kasi  i:rn  TdW.NSiril's,— i;nii).-rants  proeeedinp  to  tlip  Kastkrn  TowNsiiiPfi,  espe- 
cially the  iiojmlons  and  tloiirishinit  villages,  Dnnnmondvillc,  Kini-'sey,  Shipton,  and 
JlelUonrne,  and  the  eoinity-town  of  Sherbrooke,  will  proceed  Viy  the  re^rnlar  sicainer 
to  Jlontronl,  and  thence  by  the  St.  r.awrence  and  Atlantic  Itailroail  from  I.oiiirui'uil 
to  Sherbrooke,  lii;>  miles.  This  district,  for  its  healtlifuhiess,  cheapness  of  land, 
fju'ility  of  access,  and  mannfaetnrini?,  airricnltnral  and  eonnncrcial  capabilitit^s,  is 
])articnlarly  deserving  of  the  notice  of  emifrrants  of  every  class ;  ami  wheic  t  here  is  a 
constant  demand  for  mechanics  and  laborers  of  every  description,  osi)ooially  farm- 
servants. 

51  r.  S.  51.  Taylor,  tlip  Apcnt  of  the  liritisli  American  T.andConniany,  IMontrcal,  will 
fnniisli  intendinj;  settlers  with  full  information,  and  to  whom  emitrrants  jirocccdinK 
to  this  section  of  the  I'rovince  are  reconnuended  to  apply. 

Bytow.v  and  the  Ottawa  Rivi;i{  SETTr.iiMENXS,— TV  emiyvauts  rcqitirhii/ 
ciiiphniiiiciif,  or  scikinfj  hicat  ions  fur  xc/IIcmcnf. 

0^vin^r  to  the  diversion  of  the  route  of  emifrrants  proceeding  to  tlie  AVest  from  th(! 
Ottawa  and  Hideail  (^ni.al  route  to  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  a  few  emigrants  have 
proceeded  during  late  years  to  that  section  of  the  country :  eonseqnenlly,  laborers 
are  now  nnich  wanted,  and  the  rates  of  wages  have  consixiueutly  increa>('d. 

The hnnber  trader  of  the Ottawaannnally  reciuiri'S  from  i."),i|(il)  to  ,'iii,i>00  men  ;  is  low, 
owing  to  tlie  in(!reased  demaml  for  that  great  stajile  of  the  country,  about  to  be  mich 
extended;  and  as  almost  all  those  who  transact  this  liusiness  are  largely  engaged  in 
farming,  a  most  favorable  oppoi'tunity  is  now  olTered  to  emigrants  to  proceed  to  tliav 
section  of  the  country;  good,  active  men  will  get,  the  Mrst  year,  from  C2  to  £3  per 
month,  with  their  board ;  anil,  after  they  have  become  lu'fiuainted  with  the  work  of 
the  country,  and  acquired  tlio  necessary  skill,  they  will  be  competent  to  earn  the 
hiKlicst  wages,  from  .€;$  10a.  to  Ct  per  month,  or  from  C.'!.")  to  i-'K)  per  ainu\m. 

Crown  lands,  an<l  those  belonging  tf)  private  inilividu.als,  can  bo  obtained  on  more 
reasonable  terms  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Province;  and  farmers  receive 
the  highest  cash  jnices  for  all  the  surplus  produce  they  may  have  to  dispose  of. 

Route  from  Montrt'.al  to  Bytown,  l\v  steamer,  daily,  129  miles ;  liytown  to  Aylmer 
by  laud,  9  miles  ;  Aylmer  to  Sand  Point,  by  steamer,  45  miles ;  Sand  Point  to  Castle- 
ford,  by  steamer,  8  miles ;  Castleford  to  Portagc-ilu-Fort,  9  miles ;  Portage-du-Fort 
to  Pembroke,  by  land  and  water,  33  miles. 
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iuii;;lit  inircliaso  tlckots  in  tlio  very  lioart  of  Eiiropo,  which  would 
tako  thcin  two  thousand  miles  into  ihc  interior  of  Amorica,  witli 
hut  n  sini;-lo  translii])nuiit,  and  with  no  jjroatcr  inconvonionce  than 
iui;^ht  attend  their  journey  from  their  iiomes  to  the  porto  of 
departure.  To  tho  better  cLnss  of  omiirrants  it  would  ho  a  con- 
venieneo  and  advanta<i;o  almost  inestimahlo.  Tho  poor,  who  might 
1)0  ahle  to  avail  thems'lvos  t^f  it,  would  ho  saved  a  thousand  pri- 
vations :ind  diflicidtics,  arising  from  tlu-ir  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
or  where  1o  go  when  they  are  deposited  on  a  wharf  a  thousand  miles 
from  their  place  of  destination,  and  when  they  arc  either  ignorant 
or  deceived  as  to  the  eosi  of  n  journey  to  tho  West. 

KorT^.s,  DisrvNCKS,  and  Uvtes  op  I'Ass.vriE.-   I'nnu  (iiioboi;  to  Aluntroal,  ISO 
tniUji,  l).v  stt'iiuHT,  vvvry  day  at  j  o'clock,  tliroiisth  in  1 1-  lioiirs. 

Stc'craL-c.  Caliiti 

Stir.  t'v.         Sttf.       t"y. 

Pv  flio  Uovjil  .Mail  Packets, Ss  (Ml        an 'M\       Us       17s  tlil 

IJyTaifs  l,iiio :)s  Oil        !is  (Nl       IDs       12s  Cul 

I'liou  MoxTUHAi.  TO  W'KsriiKjf  C.\x  ADA.— IMily  by  till)  lioyal  Mail  l.iiio  stiauicr, 
at  9  oV'.'  ck,  A.  .M,.  or  by  railroad  to  l.achiuo,  at  lil  o'clock. 
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GitEAT   ENTEnrniSE   OF    CaNAHV    in    UELATUiN  TO  RAlLttd AOfl.— T^  TAKliS 

OK    TIIKHE     ItoAIlS,    NOT    ONLY    TO    CaNADA,     HUT    TO    ALL     AmeKICA. — 'JllEIU 
EXTENT,   nOlTES   AND   MODE   OF  CONSTniU'TION,  «fec. 

Tlic  Can.i<lian  Ciovernmoiit  liiis  adojitod  liroad  and  ooiiipifhen- 
sivo  views  ill  iiroinotintj  railway  coniimiiiioation  ;  niKllliccxtousinn 
orjiiililii^  aid  to  tlioso  eiitcrjnisoslias  licon,  thoiioli  lilwrally,  wisely 

KllOV  HAMH.TiIN  TO  THE  Wi;sTPI!N  StATK:<,  IIY  THE  (ifiEAT  A\EMi;i!\  UAII.- 
l!ini>.  Till  IK  II'  slii'fl  i-'iiif,'  /•!  Ilir  U'l.N-/.— Tniiiis  li'iivi'  Iliiiiiiltnii  ilnily  t'ur  Jlrtrnit, 
ciimu  cliiiL'  !it  lliat  city  with  tliii  .Midiiiraii  Cfiiti'id  Unllroad  for  ('hi'Jiijro. 
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Stcanirrs  Icnvi'  Cliinatro  daily  fur  Slihvntikiniuid  all  otliiT  ports  on  I.aUr  !Mii'liii;nn. 

linii'/raiils  ou  nrriv  Iiik  at  (  liiraj-'o,  if  proccciliiiit  Ciii'lln'r,  will  on  apiiliration  lo  Mr. 
H.  .1.  Spaliliiiir,  Ajri'iit  of  t lie  Miclii);iiii  C'cntnd  Kailroad  (>)nii)auy,  rcccivo  correct; 
iulvicc  and  (lin'clinn  as  to  rontc. 

I'assiMiL'iTs  For  llio  Wcstrrn  parts  of  tlin  Unitrd  Stales  of  New  York,  Oliio,  Pcnn- 
gylvaiiia,  and  Imliaua.  nnist  taki^  tlii'  route  vi.i  linllalo. 

Ottawa  UtvEit  ani>  Ripkai-  rAVAT,.-  I'voni  ^lonf  real  toUytownand  places  on  tlie 
Tlidcan  I'aiial,  liy  steam,  every  evening,    lly  Uobortson,  Jones  &  ('o.'s  Line. 
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I'a^M Hirers  imieeeilinir  to  Pertli,  Lanark,  or  any  of  tlieailjoiiiing  settlements, shonld 
land  al  Oliver's  Ferry,  7  miles  t'roiii  I'ertli. 
Treiu'lil  steamers  leave  .Montreal  daily  for  Kinttston,  Toronto  and  Hamilton. 

I'assiute  to  Kinirston 4s  Stir.         .Is  Cy. 

"  Toronto  and  llamillon Ss    "  los   " 

Throuirhout  these  jiri^saires,  children  under  12  years  of  oj^c  iiro  charged  half  prico, 
<uiil  those  under  ;i  years  are  free. 

Tas-^enu'ers  liy  steninors  from  Qnehne  to  ITiii.iiHon— T,nL'!ra're  free  j  if  by  niilroads. 
100  lbs.  is  allowed  to  each  iiassenurer;  all  over  that  quantity  will  be  charired. 

T!ie(,o!il  SiivereiL'u  is  al   present  vvortii  its.  Id.  t'y. ;  llu'  Kiiglisli  Shilling  Is.  Gd. ; 
and  the  Mmrlish  ('n)wn-])ieee  lis.  Id, 
C~-  Throu/ii  Tickets  can  bo  obtained  on  apiilication  to  this  ollleo. 

A.  0.  liUCllAXAX,  Chief  Agent. 
EmOKATroT  Dei'AI'tment, 

l,>ucbec,  August,  1831. 
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dispoiisi'i,!.  Tlio  ndvaiu'c's  have  boon  liinitcJ  to  ono-lmlf  tlio  nmounl, 
actually  osponded  on  tin*  works,  nnd  tlio  wlmlo  wtock  and  ri'sonrccs 
of  tho  railways  aro  )>leili;i'd  for  tlio  ullimato  rodomplioii  of  thcR« 
Jidvancrs,  and  for  intcivst  upon  tlicni  in  tlic  nu'antinu'. 

<  »f  tlu'-i'  uiiik'i'takings  tlio  (!rand  Trunk  IJailway  is  tlio  inost 
oxtoiiMvo,  and  will,  Avlicn  comiiletod,  bo  ono  of  tlio  lar^j^cst  rail- 
ways in  tlio  World.  In  loni;tli  it  will  oxtond  1112  niilos,  witli  a 
uuir<iiiii  ;;'uajL;o  of  five  foot  six  iiiolios.  Tlio  ontiro  capital  of  tli»» 
Coiiipany  is  i.'D,r)()(J,O0O,  and  of  this  f8,08t,COi)  woroHul)sciil)od  in 
London  within  tlio  yoar  1853.  Its  intluonco  on  tlio  course  of  trado 
from  tlio  groat  West  to  the  ocoan  will  bo  groat  and  lasting.  It 
has  already  diverted  a  largo  portion  of  tho  trado  which  previously 
flowed  through  other  i-hannols  in  the  United  States,  anu  its  receipts, 
in  tho  second  yoar  ot  its  oxistonco,  wore  as  groat  a;,  thoso  of  tho 
Groat  Western  Ilailwuy  of  MasAachusotts  after  it  had  been  five  years 
ill  oporatinii,  tho  cost  of  tho  two  being  nearly  equal.  It  should  be 
taken  into  account,  too,  that  the  American  IJailwa}',  extending  from 
Boston  tn  Albany,  eml. races  a  district  far  in  advance  of  tho  Canadian 
Hue  in  i>opulation. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles  of  this  lino  are  already 
opened  :  21)2  miles  from  Portland  to  Montreal,  and  100  miles  from 
Quobec  Id  liichniond.  In  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  tho 
contradnrs  aro  bound  to  complete  295  miles  more,  and  in  tho  fol- 
lowing vear  103  miles, 

"When  tinished  this  raihv.ay  will  present  an  uuintcrruj)tod  lino 
from  Portland  to  Michigan,  and  tho  distance  by  this  route  is  iifiy 
miles  le-s  than  from  Now  York,  has  a  unilbrm  guago  throughout, 
and  will  piubably  bo  much  tho  cheapest  route. 

There  is  atiothor  projected  railway  now  under  contract,  which 
may  properly  be  called  a  continuation  of  the  (Irand  Trunk  iiailiiiy. 
It  commences  at  tho  point  wh;;ro  tho  latter  tcrininates  at  Fort 
Huron,  (ios.>os  the  peninsula  of  Nortliern  Michigan  to  (Jrand 
Haven  on  Lake  Michigan,  thence  there  is  a  steamer  to  Milwaukio, 
and  thence  a  railway  to  Prairie  du  Chion.  From  Portland  to  this 
point  tho  distance  throughout  is  only  1200  miles;  and  with  tho 
magnilicent  water  communication  of  the  St.  J-awreiice  and  tho 
great  i.d<es,  must  attract  tlirough  Canada  a  largo  portion  of  tho 
immigration  into  the  "Western  States. 

Connected  with  this  railw.ay  there  is  a  work  which,  for  boldness 
of  design  and  dllUculty  of  execution,  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  thv 
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world,— tlio  fnliiilar  bridi^o  now  in  coiirno  of  construction  across 
tho  Uivor  St.  fiawrcncc  at  Montreal.  It  is  llnown  across  a  navi- 
gnblo  river  two  miles  in  widtli,  at  a  sjiot  where  its  •ourso  is  inter- 
r  ipteil  liy  rapids,  and  where  it  is  exposed  ev(^ry  year  to  iniuienso 
miisses  of  ice,  which  are  dashed  ay;ainst  it  liy  the  inipi'ltiosity  of 
the  euifciit.  It  will,  when  coinplcted,  ho  one  of  the  wonders  of 
tho  world,  and  is  another  ailded  to  the  splendid  conceptions  of  Mr. 
llohort  Stevenson,  tho  tirst  Knginocr  of  tho  ago.  Tho  contract  for 
this  hridu'c  is  .Cl,t()n,()00. 

Next  in  importance  to  tho  (Irand  Trunk  is  the  "  Great 
Western"  Itailway  of  Oaiiada.  It  rmis  tVom  Windsor,  on  the  Can- 
adian side  of  tho  Hetroit  l{ivor,  opjtosito  tho  city  of  that  name, 
to  Nian'.ira  KalU,  whoro  it  is  connetdcd  by  a  j,n<^antic  suspension 
bridi^i'  tluuwii  across  tho  Niiii^ara  iiiver  tvto  miles  below  the  falls, 
with  the  system  of  railways  in  tho  State  of  Now  Vork,  which  run 
fi':  in  Lake  Ontario  to  tho  "tide  wator"  of  tho  Hudson  Uivor.  It 
is,  apart  from  its  branch  linos,  about  250  miles  in  length,  and  has 
enjoyed  a  success  scarcely  paralleled  in  tho  railroail  history  of 
America.  For  tho  month  of  April,  1854,  its  receipts  were  jC20,735. 
For  the  corrcspondinij;  month  in  1855  its  receipts  rose  to  £57,(584, 
showing  an  increase  of  nearly  120  per  cent.  And  whilst  ihis 
immenso  increase  was  taking  placo  in  its  trallic,  largo  quantities 
of  [iroduco  auil  itierchandiso  were  accumulating  at  l)oth  ends  of  it, 
from  its  inability  to  convey  them.  I'assiiig  through  the  very  garden 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  being  tho  connecting  link  between  the  (Jroat 
Micihigaii  (.'entral  Railroad,  and  tho  New  Y'ork  lloads  which  ter- 
minate at  the  Niagara  lliver,  its  success  was  never  problematical ; 
and,  now  that  the  dilliculties  incident  to  getting  into  complete  ope- 
ration an  uiulertaking  of  such  magnitude  in  a  new  country,  are 
^lassed,  its  future  prosperity  must  be  even  great(U'  than  its  past.  In 
coiiiiectiou  with  it  is  a  railway  from  Ilainiltou  to  Toronto,  to  be 
opened  early  next  year,  connecting  at  the  latter  place,  at  n  station 
common  to  the  three,  with  the  Grand  Truak  line,  and  the  "  Onta- 
rio, Siiiiciio  and  Huron  iJailway.''  Tiie  latter  traverses  the  country 
from  Torunto  north  to  the  (Jeorman  l>av,  a  distance  of  !)(5  miles. 

There  are  other  numerous  feeders  running  north  and  south  into 
the  great  arterial  system  that  extends  trom  east  to  west  throughout 
the  entire  extent  of  the  rrovinei.'.  ComMieneing  from  the  east, 
there  is  tho  "  Montreal  and  Hytown  Uaihvay,"  which,  with  tho 
Ottawa  Kiver,  will  convey  to  European  markets  tho  produce  of  a 
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basin  80,000  square  miles  in  oxtent,  abounding  in  forosts  of  tlio 
finest  timber,  with  rich  land,  and  groat  mineral  wealth.  This 
is  130  miles  in  length,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  already  in  operation* 

Twenty-five  miles  west  of  Montreal  the  Grand  Trunk  IJailway 
crosses  the  Ottawa  TJiver  by  a  bridge  second  only  to  the  Vietoria 
Bridge  in  extent  and  grandeur ;  and  immediately  to  the  west  of  this 
a  line  is  eontemphited  fi'ora  the  City  of  Ottawa  to  Lake  Huron. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  miles  west  of  Montreal  the  Prescott 
and  Ottawa  Kailway,  50  miles  in  length,  is  now  in  opei'ation. 

Thirteen  miles  west  of  this  the  Broekvillo  and  Ottawa  Railway 
falls  into  the  Grand  Trui;k,  130  miles  in  length,  and  is  now  in 
course  of  construetion. 

One  hundred  and  forty  miles  west  of  Brookville,  at  Cobourg — 
a  very  imjiortant  to\^  on  Lake  Ontario, — the  "  Cobourg  and 
Peterborough  Kailway,"  now  in  operation,  is  developing  the 
wealth  of  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  the  Province. 

Seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Cobourg  the  railway  from  "Port 
Ilope"  to  "  Lindsay,"  in  length  3G  miles,  is  now  progressing,  and 
will  open  a  back  country  of  great  value. 

Tlie  most  westerly  line  in  Canada,  open  for  traOic,  having  a  north 
and  south  direction,  is  the  "r>utValo,  15rantford,  and  Godcrich  Piuil- 
way,"  connecting  Piuffalo  and  the  State  of  New  York  with  Lake 
Huron  at  Goderich  by  a  line  1  GO  miles  in  lengti!.  Tliis  road  saves 
as  compared  with  the  Avater  route  by  Lake  Erie  and  the  Rivers 
Detroit  and  St.  Clair,  fully  400  miles.  At  Stratford,  ninety  miles 
West  of  Toronto,  this  railway  crosses  tlio  Grand  Trunk  line,  and  at 
this  p(^int  divides  the  traflic  flowing  from  Lakes  Huron  and  Sup(^- 
rior.  Lighty  miles  of  this  line  are  already  in  opei'ation,  and  forty 
miles  mure  will  be  opened  immedi.itely. 

A  most  jiicturesquc  and  curiously  constructed  railwr.y,  called 
the  "Erie  and  Chitario  Railway,"'  seventeen  miles  in  leiigfii,  runs 
along  the  River  Niagara  from  Chippewa  to  the  town  df  NJMgara, 
descending  some  300  feet  in  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles. 

From  the  City  of  Loridon  to  I'ort  Staidey,  on  Lake  Erie,  a  rail- 
way is  now  in  jirogress,  and  will  be  com]>leted  in  the  jirescnt  vear. 

Of  the  "St.  Lawrence  and  Clianiplalu"  and  the  ''^bmti'eal  and 
New  York,"  v.liich  have  long  been  in  operation,  and  ol'  many 
other  railways  .-auctioned  by  the  Government,  anil  Mliich  will 
shortly  he  constructed,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  detail.  The 
amount  already  expended  upon  the  several  railways  alhi'led  to 
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exceeds  £11,000,000  sterling,  or  854,000,000 ;  and  at  the  close  of 
1850  Canada  will  have  2000  miles  of  fully  equipped  railway^, 
which  will  cost  at  least  £18,000,000  sterling. 

The  railways  of  Canada  are  constructed  on  the  most  approved 
engineering  principles,  and  they  are  pronounced  by  Sir  Cu«ack 
Roncy  to  bo  equal  to  any  railways  in  Europe,  and  superior  to  any 
other  on  the  x\mcrican  continent,  their  avcrajrc  cost  bcincr  about 
£8000  sterling  per  mile.  On  all  these  lines  the  works  are  of  the 
most  solid  and  durable  character,  and  the  Chaudicro  tubular 
bridge,  nine  miles  from  Quebec — the  first  of  its  kind  erected  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic, — is  described,  by  one  of  the  first  American 
engineers,  "  to  bo  of  such  excellence  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  scientific  men." 


THE  MUNICirAL  SYSTEM  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

Western  Canada  feels  justly  proud  of  her  municipal  system.  In 
no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  are  there  institutions,  of  a  similar 
kind,  so  admirably  adapted  to  tho  wants,  the  intelligence,  nay,  to 
the  veiy  genius  of  the  people.  They  are  in  short  tho  philosophy 
of  tlieir  self-reliance  reduced  to  simple  by-laws.  They  are  the 
people's  common  sense  embodied  in  municipal  regulations.  They 
are  a  wise  admission,  too,  that  tho  properly  the  peo})lo  themselves 
create  they  should  know  how  to  manage ;  that  tho  country  tliey 
have  won  from  a  wilderness,  and  which  is  marked  with  tho  noblest 
achievements  of  their  industry  and  their  fortitude,  they  will  not 
recklessly  run  into  debt,  or  foolishly  involve  in  difliculties. 

Tho  first  rural,  or  district  municipalities,  were  established  in 
Upper  Canada  in  1841.  But  prior  to  1849  cities  and  towns 
were  incorporated  by  special  Acts  of  rarlianiont,  at  the  instance  of 
tho  municiiialilies  interested.  The  powers  granted  to  those  latter 
corporations  were  by  no  means  uniform,  some  having  privik-gos 
not  granted  to  others,  and  others  again  having  powers  which  ovi-r- 
rode  the  very  Legislature  which  created  thoin.  Jealousy  and  coi  - 
fusion  was  the  natural  result.  No  lawyer  could  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  rights  of  an  intlividual  in  a  single  corporation,  without 
following  the  oriti'inal  Act  ihrou^li  the  thousand  hinuuslties  of  l*ar- 
liauKMitary  aniondments  ;  and  no  capitalist  at  a  distance  could 
credit  a  fily  or  town  without  a  particular  and  definite  acquaintance 
with  its  individual  history. 
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The  statute  of  12  "N'ic,  cap.  80,  howovcv,  swept  from  the 
countiy  all  these  incongruous  and  inconsistent  corporations.  And 
an  Act,  12  Vic,  cap.  81,  provided,  by  one  general  law,  "for  the 
erection  of  municipal  corporations,  and  the  establishment  of  regu- 
lations of  police,  in  and  for  the  several  counties,  cities,  towns, 
townships  and  villages  in  Upper  Canada." 

The  powers  invested  in  these  corporations  are  exercised  through 
the  medium  of  Councillors,  Reeves,  and  Aldermen,  who  are  the 
rc-preseiitatives  of  the  people ;  and  the  various  municipalities  are 
thus  classed:  1st,  Townships;  2nd,  Counties;  3rd,  Police  Vil- 
lage* ;  4th,  Incorporated  V  illages ;  5th,  Town.: ;  0th,  Cities.  Each 
of  these  has  some  powers  and  privileges  in  common  with  the  rest, 
hut  the  cities  had  some  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  so  of  the  towns 
villages,  townships,  and  counties. 

Townships  having  less  than  500  freeholders  and  householders — • 
these  being  all  eligible  to  vote — are  entitled  to  five  Councillors. 
These  elect  from  among  themselves  their  Chairman  or  presiding 
officer,  lie  is  called  the  Town  Reeve.  If  the  township  have  500 
i)V  more  freeholders  and  householders  it  is  entitled  to  an  additional 
Couurillor,  who  is  called  the  Deputy  Reeve.  If  it  has  a  1000  or 
more  it  is  entitled  to  another  Town  Reeve.  The  qualification 
of  these  ollicers  is  £100  interest  in  real  property,  and  they  must 
he  residents  of  the  muuicipalily. 

Iiic()rpiii';it(.'.]  villag<'s  are  regulated  the  same  as  townships,  the 
number  of  their  Councillors  and  Reeves  being  proportioned  to 
their  population,  the  Reeves  representing  them  in  the  County 
Council  to  whleh  they  belong,  the  same  as  townships  are  repre- 
sented. Unincorporated  or  Police  villages  vote  iu  the  township 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  Countv  Councils — the  counties  bcinLj  an  affiiTeiiation  of 
townships,  some  having  as  high  as  eighteen,  and  others  as  low  as 
four — are  composed  of  the  several  Town  Reeves  anil  Deputy  Reeves 
of  townships.  They  are  presided  over  by  a  Wardciu  whom  they 
(.'lei't  from  among  themselves. 

The  incDrporated  towns  are,  for  purposes  of  convenience  at  elec- 
tions, and  a  coir.plvle  re[)resentation  of  their  interests,  divided  into 
sections  or  wards.  Three  Councillors  are  chosen  f>r  each  ward, 
and  the  Cuuncil  is  pri.-sided  over  by  a  Mayor,  who  is  chosen  by  tho 
Council  from  among  its  members.  The  (pialilieation  of  Councillors 
i-.  an  annual  income,  from  real  estate  in  the  municipality,  of  £20, 
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01'  the  payment  of  an  annual  rent  of  £40.  The  qualification  of 
voters  is  £o  rent,  or  the  receipt  of  £5  froni  real  estate. 

Cities  are  divided  into  wards  the  same  as  towns,  each  of  which 
elects  two  Aklenneii  and  two  Councillors,  and  those  elect  their 
Mayor,  or  jirosiding  officer,  from  among  the  AlJenncn.  Their 
qualification  is,  for  Aldermen,  an  income  of  £40  from  real  estate, 
or  the  payment  of  £80  rent;  and  for  Councillors,  the  receipt  of 
£20  rent,  or  the  payment  of  £40.  The  qualification  of  voters  is 
the  i)aymont  of  £7  10s.  rent  or  the  receipt  of  a  similar  amount 
from  real  property. 

The  elections  for  all  the  municipalities  are  held  anmially ;  and 
their  powers  are  exorcised  by  means  of  by-laws  which  are  subject 
to  the  revision  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Province ;  and  if 
found  irregular,  or  otherwise  defective,  they  may  be  quashed. 

The  great  feature  in  the  municipal  system  of  Upper  Canada  is 
the  power  granted  to  the  corporations  to  raise  money  for  municipal 
j)urposos  and  improvements.  The  repayment  of  this  is  secured  by 
a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  munioipality  borrowing,  the  general 
government,  under  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund  Act,  in  some 
instances,  guaranteeing  the  p;iyment.  But  all  by-laws  for  the 
creation  of  debts  have  to  bo  first  submitted  to  the  people  before 
they  become  valid ;  and  Government  guarantees  are  only  given 
after  :t.  full  enquiry  into  the  ability  of  the  municipality  to  pay,  and 
the  wisdom  an  1  propriety  of  the  loan  itself. 

Each  munii;ipality  is  a  corporation  entitled  to  sue,  and  eligible 
to  '^1'  f  ued.  Tiiey  exercise  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  appoint- 
ing tJK'ir  olllcers;  making  public  improvements,  such  as  roads 
and  bridges;  constructing  buildings  for  their  municipal  purjwses, 
jvud  opening  streets  or  roa  Is  for  the  general  convoniiiiice  or  the 
general  jirofit. 

The  lounty  municipalities  legislate  municipally  for  the  county, 
taxing  each  township  in  [)ni|iorli(ni  to  its  ;isses*iiient,  for  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  all.  The  townships  have  no  powers  beyond 
tlieir  limits,  but  aro  ro;)resented,  as  I  have  mentioned,  in  the 
County  Councils  by  their  Reeves  and  Deputy  Reeves,  these  being 
propoi'tioned  to  the  population,  and  incidentally  to  the  property 
of  the  township. 

This  system  has  worked  most  ailmirably  in  l'j>per  Canada.  Ic 
has  even  exceeled  the  brightest  anticipations  of  its  originators. 
It  has  taught  the  people  how  to  conduct  their  own  allairs.     It  hsa 
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furnisliod  tlicm  indeed  -u-ith  .1  system  wliicli,  were  tliey  unliappily 
pubjei'ted  to  an  external  aix^rossion  siifHciiiit  to  derani^c  the  !j;on- 
cral  cfovcrnmcnt,  would  cnablo  tlioni  to  protect  tlioniselves ;  to 
raise  money ;  to  carry  on  tlieir  afTairs ;  and  as  soon  as  the  storm 
was  over,  to  settle  down,  without  difHciilty,  in  tlio  quiet  and  vir- 
tuous occupations  of  peace.  It  has,  too,  developed  their  talents, 
and  directed  their  minds  to  the  noMest  of  all  occupations,  namely, 
the  making  their  country  prosperous,  intelligent,  and  contented. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA,  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

Canada  being  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  its  OJovernment  is 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  parent  empire.  Its  Legislature  is  made 
up  of  two  branches.  One,  the  Legislative  Council,  containing  forty- 
four  members,  is  intended  to  represent  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
other,  or  House  of  Assembly,  containing  a  hundred  and  thirty 
members,  is  strictly  analagous  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
former  is  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  the  latter  is  elected  by  the 
people,  the  franchise  being  nearly  universal,  an  assessed  interest 
of  fifty  pounds  .in  lands,  and  a  forty  philling  freehold,  being  the 
real  estate  ([ualitication  if  voters;  and  a  rent  of  seven  ]iour.ds  ten 
shillings  in  re|iresented  cities  and  towns,  and  five  pounds  in  rural 
constituencies,  being  the  renial  nualification.  Canada  has  a  (lov- 
eruor  General,  who  is  also  Governor  General  of  the  oth  liritish 
North  American  Colonies.  Ho  is  appointed  by  the  In"  >..  ^•;tp- 
istry,  and  represents  the  dignity  and  ]iower  of  the  Crown  in  the 
Colonies.  He  has  an  Executive  Council,  or  Ministry,  ;  cc-  who 
are  the  licads  of  departmenls,  and  who  are  directly  J'osMonsiblc  to 
the  people  for  their  public  conduct,  being,  as  in  Englan<l,  forced  to 
retire  from  ollioe  when  tlu  y  tail  to  command  a  niajoritv  in  Parlifv- 
ment.  The  House  of  Assembly  is  elecited  for  four  years.  Legis- 
lative Coiuicillors  are  apjiointed  for  life.  But,  as  in  England,  all 
money  bills  have  to  originate  in  tlic  Legislative  Assembly  ;  and  all 
Governmental  supplies  have  to  be  approved  of,  and  voted,  by  it. 

Under  this  system  of  (iovernnient  th3  Colony  has  attained  the 
prosperity  and  advancement  indicated  in  the  course  of  tliis  Essay. 
But  to  really  understand  what  gnod  Institutions,  and  the  power  of 
self-government,  may  do  tor  a  jieojile,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
that  people's  character  and  training.  Tho  contrast  between  Can- 
ada and  some  of  the  dependencies  of  England, — the  Ionian  Islands 
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for  oxampio, — is  at  once  striking  and  instructive.  For,  with  every 
extension  ot"  the  privilege  of  self-govornuient  to  Canada,  Enghind 
has  diminislir  i  tlio  trouble  of  governing  it.  The  Ionian  Islands, 
on  the  contrary,  have  rcqnited  liberality  and  a  generous  extension 
of  privilegi's  in  a  very  ditf.  rent  way.  The  difforenco,  of  (rourse,  is 
attributable  to  the  people,  i.nd  this  may  render  intertisting  a  few 
sentences  on  the  reasons  why  the  Canadians  have  mudo  a  good  uso 
of  the  privilogo  of  governing  tlieniselves. 

The  p('ij])lo,  I  may  s:i} ,  of  ail  North  America — T  mean  fAio  descen- 
dant>  nfiliL"  Ihitish  race  and  emigrants  from  Ihitain — are,  perhaps, 
of  all  others  tho  best  traincl  to  undei'stand  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  representative  institutions.     Tiieir  habits  of  self-reliance  and  tho 
necessity  for  combination  to  effei-t  the  siii!j)le  ]inrposes  of  existence 
— to  build  the  log  hut  far  in  the,  woods  ;  to  "log"  the  first  acres  of 
ground  cb^ared  ;  to  throw  a  liridge  o/er  a  stream,  or  to  clear  a  roiul 
into  the  forest, — naturally  lead  them  to  respect  skill,  and  to  put 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  talent.     The  leiding  spirit  of  a 
'Hofff/iiif/  fx'c,''^  and  tho  genius  who  presides  over  the  construction 
of  a  barn,  what  more  n:itural  than  that  they  shouhl  bo  elected,  at 
tho  annual  meeting  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  oversee  the  c<,)nstruc- 
tion  of  bri<.lges,  and  to  judge  of,  anil  inspect,  the  proper  h'^'ght  of 
fences?     And  this  is  t^.e  first  legislation  such  a  people  have  tuuo. 
The  useful  in<li vidua!,  .)0,  in  a  settlement,  who  draws  dc.'cds  and 
wills,  and   settler^  disputes  without  law,  and  gives  good  advice 
without  cost,  what  more  natural,  also,  than  that  he  should  be 
selected  by  the  people  he  benefits  by  his  education  and  his  kind- 
ness, to  in.dcc  iheir  laws,  and  to  guard  their  intoresis?     Tho  Cana- 
dian people,  too,  have  no  tenant  rights,  nor  "  trades  unions"  to 
secure  higher  wages,  or  to  prevent  too  many  hours  work.     Their 
necessifit;s  are  their  orators.     Their  ways  ainl  means  of  living,  and 
tiiking  till'  bi'st  care  of  wliat  their  i:ibour  brings  them,  are  tho 
prineiples  l.v  wliie.h  they  are  governed.     Tiieir  (lemocracy  begins 
at  the  right  einl,  for,  inst.'ud  of  weaving  theories  to  eontrol  tu3 
property  or"  others,  they  think  of  but  the  best  means  of  taking  care 
of  their  own.     Need  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  a  jieople  so 
educated — and  such  has  been  the  universal  education  of  North 
Americ;!, — should  know  how  to  gov('rn  themselves;  should  grjitl- 
ually  rise  from  tho  consideration  of  the  affairs  of  a  neigbourhood 
to  those  of  a  county  and  of  a  country;  that  they  should  have  suffi- 
,  cieut  conservatism  to  guard  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  suffi- 
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cient  (lomoorncy  to  insist  Jipon  tlie  ri<>;1it  to  do  so.  And  such  is  a 
true  picture  of  the  C;ina<liiin  people.  Tlieir  jnuniciprd  system  is  but 
a  small  remove  from  the  leader  of  the  "  /07///V/  ice"  beiiio;  elected 
buiMcr  of  the  bridge,  and  their  parliament  is  but  a  higher  class  in 
the  same  sehool  of  praelieal  self-government.  Their  being  given 
in  fact  the  entire  control  of  their  own  affairs  was  but  removinj; 
expert  soamen  into  a  larger  ship;  and  (!reat  Britain  has  but  to 
consider,  in  dealing  with  her  other  colonics,  that  the  ship  is 
ihvays  adapted  to  the  sailors.  Ft)r,  the  understanding  a  people  is 
of  infinitely  greater  importance,  in  giving  them  a  constitution,  than 
the  understanding  ever  so  well  abstract  principles  of  government. 

Canada,  in  its  present  position  to  Great  ]$ritain,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  married  son.  He  has  a  house  oi"  his  own  to  care  for. 
IT''  li;  -■  his  own  fortune  to  make.  lie  has  his  own  children  to 
look  after  and  to  provide  for.  lint  these  children  cling  around 
tl:  .ir  rrandfather  Britain's  knco.  'I'liey  hear  Ids  tales  of  his  glory, 
auu  nre  made  manly.  They  driuk  in  his  lessons  of  wisdom, 
and  tl'ey  are  made  good.  They  are  warmed  with  his  and  their 
own  torefathers'  patriotism,  and  thoy  are  prepared,  as  on  a  recent 
ofcii-l'^n,  to  lavish  tlieir  treasures  in  his  support,  and  to  shed  their 
li'Td-  blood,  if  needs  be,  to  maintain  his  freeilom.  and  to  bear  'iluft 
his  honour ! 

Such  a  people,  in  a  rich  anil  maginlicent  country,  cannot  but 
have  a  great  and  a  glorious  destiny. 
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